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PREFACE 

In this little book all those English readers 
whose ears are tuned to the note of truth 
in modem literature, will find, I think, some- 
thing to satisfy that international curiosity, 
— ^so to speak — ^which is so marked a feature 
of the mind of to-day ; as well as much that 
stirs thought and quickens feeling. Among 
the thousands of English men and women 
who go to Italy every year there must be 
many who desire, not only to find their way 
back into those vanished centuries which 
have left us the golden legacy of Italian 
architecture and art, not only to realise how 
Tintoret or Donatello lived, and what their 
thought was fed on, but how the living, 
present Italy moves and has her being ; 
how her children grow up, enjoy or judge 
the world ; how her peasants or her citi- 
zens think and feel and talk, as they turn 
the old, old soil, or ply the new indus- 
tries of forge and factory in towns where 
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vi PREFACE 

ancient rivers still, as in Virgil's time, flow 
beneath the ancient walls : 

" Floinma antiques subter labentia mnros." 

There are not a few distinguished Italian 
writers who, as far as the rustic is con- 
cerned, will give the foreigner this borrowed 
insight; will take him by the hand, and 
make him free, as it were, of the peasant life 
of Sicily or Tuscany, of Venice or Sardinia. 
To those of us who have read Verga, Sicily 
can never be an unfamiliar land ; and Gram 
Deledda in " Cenere " opens to us the very 
heart of the Sardinian country, — a savage, 
pagan, pasiionate heart, barely inteUigible 
by northern Europe. 

The cultivated middle class, and the bour- 
geoisie, with iimr elements of growth and 
revival, still more perhaps with their elements 
ude and corruption, have also many 
n and expositors, from Fogazzaro and 
nzio downwards. 

he artisan life of the towns— so far, 
, no Italian writer, dealing with it 
thin, has succeeded in catching the 
Europe, and compeUing the foreigner 
. Yet as we all know from our neira- 
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papers the Italian working-class^ both in town 
and country, is deeply stirred by new and 
revolutionary ideas, expressing themselves 
in what seem to other nations tyrannical 
and extreme forms — general strikes, agrarian 
leagues, dislocation of the -railway service 
and the like. In forty years the north of 
Italy has become a great industrial country, 
already very rich, and capable still of vast 
extension. What is in the minds of the 
workmen who have built up this new in- 
dustrialism ? What are their hopes ? their 
hatreds ? their faiths ? — ^if they have any. 

In the Uttle book to which these few 
words are introductory, we have at last a 
voice from this tmknown world, a voice of 
singular sincerity, expressing an intimate and 
first-hand knowledge. It professes to be the 
autobiography of a Turin compositor, who, 
penetrated by the sufferings of his class, and 
possessed of some tincture of Uterary cultiva- 
tion, determines to appeal, on behalf of the 
poor, to the rich and powerful, above all to 
"the king" — conceived as the supreme re- 
presentative of the State and the country. 
So he begins an elaborate Memorial, historical, 
philosophical, statistical, which is to take 
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him years. Then, suddenly, it is borne in 
upon him that to tell the story of his own 
life, and the lives of those he has known, 
just as they are, will have an effect — ^must 
have an effect — ^that nothing else can reach. 
So he throws away liis Memorial, and enters 
instead upon the bare record of his own 
thoughts and doings, interwoven with the 
figures and histories of others of his class ; 
dwellers with him in " Aeropolis," i.e. the 
great block of Turin flats, in which he and 
they inhabit the topmost garrets, whence the 
Alps are seen. 

The record is full of melancholy, full of the 
crude thinking and passionate feeling of the 
intelligent workman who is supported by 
none of the old faiths, who hates the rich 
more than he hates the foreigner, and is 
tormented by visions of the ideal state, 
which 4S to be Science in one aspect. Love in 
another; wherein all hungers of the flesh 
and spirit are to find their satisfaction, 
unhindered by the selfish rivalries of the 
present. 

But when the record is done — what to do 
with it ? 

Once, as the writer, Stanga, was walking 
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with a friend in the valley of the Po they 
saw the King's motor-car whirl past, and 
just escape crushing beneath its wheels a 
man standing in the road. 

The King/ — ideal and mystical figure, 
sworn to be the justiciar of his people. Soon 
Stanga, now a dismissed and starving work- 
man, dreams a dream. What if he throw 
himself vcdimtarily, his record on him, his 
appeal also, to the King, across the path of 
the car — dying that others may Uve, and the 
voice of the poor be heard ? 

This no doubt is the meaning of the last 
pages. But it is obscurely expressed ; the 
autobiography closes abruptly ; and in a 
prefatory note we are told that Stanga 
probably lost his life in a sudden inunda- 
tion of the Po, while trying to save others. 
The reader is thus left dissatisfied, and the 
story seems incomplete. 

Whether this was the artist's intention, 

or whether the reasons for what appears to 

be a change of purpose lie outside the story, 

it is better perhaps not to enquire. We may 

reconstruct the end indeed as we please. 

The idea that we perceive in Stanga's mind 

has a sombre magnificence, eveji though the 

h 
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actual tragedy either- never happened, or 
is concealed from us. 

Stanga was no Anarchist. A man of kind 
and gentle nature, he desired to slay no one 
but himself. Not violence, but sacrifice ; 
not attack, but utter surrender : these were 
the aspirations of his heart. A Christian 
protesting against the gladiatorial games, 
might have chosen a similar method, in the 
same spirit, as this sceptical workman of 
our time. 

The figure of the woman-doctor is the spot 
of light in a dark picture. In her the Science 
and Love of the ideal state are personified, 
and she points towards the future. 

The book is fragmentary, but at the same 
time it is poignant ; it rings true ; the things 
in it have been seen and felt. There is no 
joyous Italy here ; rather, there is a harsh 
northern breath in these pages. But on 
myself at any rate, they laid hold when I 
first read them in Italian * and I would fain 
commend the little book to other lovers of 
Italy who may now make acquaintance with 
it in an English dress. 

MARY A. WARD. 

April 1908. 
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TO THE READER 

This book is only the autobiography of a 
poor compositor. The manuscript was en- 
trusted to me by a lady who found it in an 
attic in a suburb of Turin ; she had known 
the young man, who lived a soUtary Ufe, 
and would never have been suspected of such 
desperate intentions. Her inquiries show 
that he probably perished in the recent flood 
of the Po, wherein many a brave man made 
heroic sacrifice of his life. 

The MS., which I have copied and some- 
times interpreted, was written on the back 
of a bundle of proofs. He had evidently 
lingered long over it, partly from profes- 
sional habit, and partly from an artistic 
instinct which he imdoubtedly possessed. 
Did he make the two copies of which he 
speaks in the first page ? Maybe, and per- 
haps that work deterred him from carrying 
out his mad scheme ; or perhaps he carried 
the Memorial about with him in his wander- 
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ings not far from his native village, when 
an opportunity arose for action, more im- 
mediate, more imperious, and more humane. 

He was one of the characteristic products 
of our age, one of those purely sensitive and 
intellectual organisations whom the chance of 
birth dooms to be inevitably crushed by the 
still rudimentary mechanism of our society. 
Their existence is symptomatic. 

So I have published this document, only 
changing a few names, and adding a title 
which seemed to me clearly, indicated by 
the contents. 

G. C. 
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The time has come to carry out my great 
deed. In a few days all will be ended. This 
Memorial, which I have written in duplicate, 
henceforth canying one copy with me, and 
leaving the other for the press, only aims at 
showing — ^in case an attempt should be made 
to misrepresent my intentions, or to attribute 
everything to a chance accident — the reason- 
ing process which induced me to decide to die 
in so unusual a way. 




I 

I WAS bom at Gassino^ in the valley of the 
Po. I never knew my mother. My father 
was a brickmaker; standing bare -legged 
in the ditch he cut out the yellow day, 
kneaded it, and packed it into the brick- 
moulds ; and bricks innumerable were ranged 
in Unes across the level floor of the brick- 
yard like great loaves of bread sugared with 
fine, white sand. Of bread, however, he 
earned but Uttle ; his daily eighty centimes 
just sufficed to provide himself and me with 
polenta at midday, and a plate of soup in 
the evening. There was no work to be had 
in winter. When the first frost chapped our 
hands we left ofE, and took refuge in the 
stable of a neighbour who kept cattle ; and 
when it was not snowing we vised to gather 
faggots in the woods belonging to the local 
gentry, collecting only the dry twigs and 
broken branches, which we sold at a half- 
penny a bundle. By toiling all day in the 
wood, and carrying three or four loads on 
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our backs to the village, we managed to 
earn from 3i^d. to 4d. a day. 

So in winter we ate less, though I was 
hungrier than ever. True, the maize bread 
we ate, heavy and yellow as our bricks, 
gave us a feeling of repletion. In February 
we went back to the brick-fields again, I 
along with my father, wading knee-deep in 
the yellow mud, under the fever-breeding 
sun. That accoimts for my father's yellow 
skin, and my own jaundiced appearance. 
But to return to my story. 

My father died. The Mayor applied to the 
Turin authorities on my behalf, and I was 
admitted to an orphanage. There I received 
some schooling. When Uving in the village 
I had attended school in the winter, and I 
knew the chiu*ch catechism and some Bible 
history. In the orphanage I was again 
taught the catechism, Bible history, and a 
smattering of Roman history— Mucins Scaevola 
and Brutus — with the rights and duties of an 
Italian citizen thrown in. 

Later on I was apprenticed to a printer. 
All day long I ran about the town on errands 
or carrying proofs, and in the evening I 
returned to the orphanage. Sunday was 
mostly spent in church, the monotony of 
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which was relieved for me only by the choir 
and the organ. When I was given a com- 
positor's stick and set before the case, I 
learned my trade rapidly. I began to earn 
good wages, and was able to leave the 
orphanage. I attended a night-school and 
studied hard, learning French and Italian, 
and all by myself in my attic — I lodged in 
Borgo San Secondo, and took my meals at 
the People's Kitchen — I applied myself to 
acquiring a slight knowledge of Latin 
grammar, without which it is impossible 
really to master either of those languages. 
My aim was to become a proof-reader. 

Truth to tell, when I was about eighteen 
I began to wonder if I had not ability in 
several other directions, for singing, draw- 
ing, writing, and even for philosophising 
... I have a vague recollection of one 
spring-tide when I came to the conclusion, 
not without some touch of emotion, that 
life must be beautiful ; the heavens, the 
earth, mankind and all creation seemed to 
smile on me ! 

But all this was of brief dtu'ation. I 
realised that I was becoming a prey to 
melancholy, and again turned to study. I 
had no serious cares to distract me, and 
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soon I got a job as proof-reader to the 
Scientific Publishing Company. At first I 
was entrusted with work of little importance ; 
then, as my eagerness to succeed made itself 
felt, I was promoted to more serious tasks, 
and the translations of scientific books passed 
through my hands. 

My work was a source of much satisfaction 
to me. I was in touch with men of science, 
and at times I tried to make them realise 
that I understood much more than my 
position might lead them to suppose ; more 
than one stared at me in surprise when I 
pointed out contradictions occurring in the 
course of a book, or humbly suggested trans- 
positions which would enhance the order 
and balance of a treatise from more than a 
typographical point of view. 

Thus five or six years passed by. I have 
not time to dwell on them whilst chronicling 
these reminiscences ; true, there is a charm 
in recaUing even sorrows, but Ufe hurries on 
rather, death. . . . 



Four years ago I went to Uve in Borgo 
San Donato. My life dates from then. Till 
then I had not lived ; that is to say I had 
never before felt anything stir within me ; 
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not once had I said to myself : " So here 
you are, Martin, my boy. The world is 
crowded, but you are as good as any. . . ." 

I took up my abode in an attic at No. lo 
in Via San Donato. I had to dimb 142 
steps every evening, and I used to fly up 
them two at a time, thus halving the number. 
I did not sufEer from palpitation in those 
days. . . . One evening as I was running 
up, holding on to the banisters, with lowered 
head, I butted into a lodger who was coming 
downstairs. He collapsed on the stairs, 
gasping for breath. A like mishap had 
occurred to me the week before, my victim 
then being an elegantly-dressed youth, who, 
raising his stick to strike me, had hit the 
banisters instead, for I was already at the 
top of the flight. 

I excused myself in a shamefaced manner 
to the poor devil who lay sprawling before 
me. I saw a child-like smile light up a 
pale and suffering face. I helped him to his 
feet. He was small, fragile, with deUcately 
cut features above which towered a high 
forehead. He continued on his way down, 
after fixing on me a pair of keen, gentle, 
unforgettable eyes. 

I had never noticed my fellow-lodgers in 
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the attics. I went out at five in the morn- 
ing in the summer, at six in winter, and only 

" returned late in the evening, tired out. The 

curses of a dnmkard, the shrieks of a beaten 
woman, the wailing of a baby, the hammer- 
ing of a mad cobbler nicknamed Cimisin, 
sometimes woke me with a start, but with- 
out otherwise disturbing me. As time went 
on, through no effort of mine, I got to know 
by sight the drunkard and the beaten woman, 
who lived together in the attic next to 
mine, and several of the squahd inhabitants 
of that long, horseshoe-shaped passage on 
to which opened some forty Uttle cells with 
drab-coloured doors, nearly always shut in 
the daytime, and at night full of txirmoil, 
and of slumber heavy as death. 
The following day was a Sunday in 

'^^ October, and I stayed indoors till late, an 

imusual circmnstance, as my hovel had 
nothing to attract me to stay there beyond 
the hours of sleep, and moreover, bdng 
country-bom, I Uked to spend the whole of 
my hoUday in a manner worthy of a solitary 
tramp ... (I even made a small collection 
of plants and insects, helping myself to 

5, classify them by visits to the Natural History 

Museum). This departure from my usual 
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habits was due to the fact that I was waiting 
for the mad cobbler to mend my boots, and 
he was in no hurry. What an odd char- 
acter he was ! He whistled like a flute, and 
knew all the Barbiere by heart, beating time 
with his hammer and with the rhythmic 
pulling of his thread. He whistled intermin- 
able fu, fu, and sang lalla ciro ciroUd with 
great agility. A caged blackbird competed 
with him, repeating the first notes of the 
Inno di Garibaldi thousands and thousands 
of times. Cimisin had invented a flying- 
machine, which he said would already have 
been in use in the Italian Army had it not 
been for the Freemasons. 

Having let him whistle tunes from Ros- 
sini's operas for several hours, I at last 
decided to beard him in his den. He always 
kept his door open, day and night, as he 
feared that otherwise some blacksmith might 
pick the lock — for blacksmiths, like Free- 
masons, were among his persecutors — ^but 
he kept a curtain drawn across the door- 
way for the sake of decency. 

I was about to call out, " May I come 
in ? " when from the end of the passage I 
saw the figure of a young girl emerge from 
the darkness, pale as death, with staring 
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eyes, like one demented. I stood in her 
path, and as she passed me she covered her 
face, crept by close to the wall, and began 
to nm downstairs quickly. She had hardly 
disappeared when a man rushed out from 
the same direction. It was the young man 
whom I had knocked up against on the 
stairs the day before. His face was swollen 
and his eyes were wild. 

" My sister ? " he sobbed out, turning to me. 

" She has gone down," I answered promptly. 

He rushed headlong down the stairs, and 
I after him in my slippers, exclaiming in my 
confusion : 

'' Sir, excuse me, sir ! " 

I foimd myself in the street. But the 
portress, who had seen the yoimg man rush- 
ing down, seized him by the arm and dragged 
him into her lodge. There his sister crouched 
on the floor, sobbing convulsively. 

He heaved a deep sigh, and grasped her 
arm to raise her from the ground ; but she 
made no effort to rise, and he dragged her 
up roughly, angrily. Then he suddenly 
softened. 

" Poor Lena ! " he murmured. His voice 
was deep, and vibrated with suppressed 
emotion. Suddenly he seized her head be- 
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tween his two hands and looked into her 
eyes^ then he let his anns drop^ as though 
exhausted. 

'' Come upstairs, Lena I " 

She lowered her eyes and obeyed. I 
caught a momentary glimpse of a white 
face with pallid lips, lit up by a large pair 
of eyes under black eyebrows. I suddenly 
remembered those eyebrows whose delicate 
curve must certainly have impressed itself 
on my retina as I brushed past her who 
knows how often on the staircase. What 
was I to do ? To follow them struck me 
as indiscreet. When they had gone I spoke 
to the portress. 

" What's up ? Do you know anything ? " 

"Oh, I know nothing. . . . But I always 
said so ! Gentlemen are all alike." 

Gentlemen? She certainly was not re- 
ferring to my fellow-lodgers in the attics. 

'' What have gentlemen to do with it ? " 
I asked. 

'* Oh ! It's a mystery I But anyhow, 
everybody knows about it. Have you never 
noticed a handsome young man hanging 
about the staircase ? It was he. And now 
what's done is done. They are all alike ! 
. . . Good-day, Signor Stanga ! . . ." 
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And she left me without further ado. I 
walked upstairs again. Leaning on my 
window-ledge, which looked out on to the 
courtyard, I mused. Could it be the elegant 
youth whom I had run up against on the 
staircase ? . . . The windows opposite were 
open, all except one — that must be the 
one. . . . And a soimd of distant weeping, 
the weeping of a child, I could not tell 
whether it was she or her brother, now 
mingled with the cheerful whistling of my 
cobbler. 

...... 

My life, my work, the evening classes at 
the People's University, again absorbed me. 
But now when sitting at home late at night, 
working at my lessons by the light of a parafl&n 
lamp, I paid more attention to the sounds in 
the attics, to the nocturnal life of that aerial 
cloister, as it were, where no one ever saw or 
knew his neighbour; I began to feel an in- 
terest in these human beings, whose griefs and 
short-lived joys or heavy slmnbers, divided 
from me only by a thin partition, filled 
the passage with a subdued hum, the wailing 
of infants, groans, snores, curses. 

It was with a feeling almost of vexation 
that I felt something penetrate me, some- 
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thing which emanated from all those beings. 
It seemed to me that their weary lives 
weighed me down. I no longer felt free to 
be alone ; I was no longer alone ; they 
forced something on me which I only ac- 
cepted with reluctance. Perhaps if I had 
never suffered myself I should not have 
experienced this sensation ; as it was, the 
suffering of others aroused once more the old 
heartache that lay dormant in the fibres of 
my childhood ; and the thought that others 
now suffered as I had, made me feel as 
though other myselves, other beings like that 
sallow child, whom I saw and still see 
racked with hunger, standing knee-deep in 
the mud, were for ever scraping the sterile 
soil in which they would at last be laid. 

Meanwhile, I no longer corrected unimpor- 
tant books, but was entrusted with works of 
great value. I read, in the discharge of my 
duties, books which I could not fully under- 
stand, but in which, after going through a 
hundred pages which meant nothing to me, 
I would come across passages which illumi- 
nated my mind with imexpected light. 
Suffice it to say that I corrected translations 
of the works of Darwin, Hseckel, Schopen- 
hauer, William James, Wundt, Flanunarion. 
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Every evening, by the light of my lamp I 
reread those pages, an extra copy of which 
I used to get the proof -printer to pull for 
my own use, and the walls of my attic 
widened out, disappeared — my lamp became 
the sun. 

Sometimes my head was so hot, so feverish, 
so excited that I flung open the window and 
seemed to merge myself in the starry space. 
Oh, those unmense worlds, born of yesterday 
or already decrepit ; instinct with life or 
sterile; radiating light or extinguished in 
darkness ! 

And often the window opposite mine was 
lit up ; sometimes it opened and a . figure 
bent over the ledge, and I recognised the 
high forehead of Lena's brother. 

One evening (it was in January, nearly 
two years ago !) I was wending my way to 
the People's University after supper; snow 
had fallen all day long, and the Piazza 
Statuto had assumed an unusual and striking 
aspect. Heaps of snow were being piled up 
here and there by men whose faces were 
brightly lit up by smoky torches thrust into 
these heaps ; carts were being filled and 
dragged to the sewers, into which the loads 
were emptied. I stopped to look on for a 
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moment. Suddenly I was taken aback with 
surprise. 

A slightly built man^ wrapped in a thin 
overcoat, with two burning eyes shining 
beneath a broad-brimmed felt hat, was pain- 
fully raising shovelfuls of snow, which he flung 
on to one of the heaps. It was he, Lena's 
brother I He recognised me and smiled. 

" Good evening," he said in his deep, 
tender voice. 

'* You here, too ? '* I exclaimed. 

'* As you see ! I must work ! " 

But his hands were thin and livid, and his 
arms raised the shovel with diflSculty. 
I do not think this is work for you ! " 
Well, yes, you are right, but nothing 
better offers . . . yesterday I earned two 
lire ..." and his thin face beamed with 
satisfaction. 

The foreman came up ; I walked off. 

On my return he was still there. 

" Aren't you coming home ? It's nearly 
midnight." 

'' Yes, soon." 

" Then I'U wait for you." 

He was out of breath, and his hat was 
pushed back off his forehead, which shone in 
the red glare of the torches. All around him 
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the work was proceeding more slowly, near- 
ing its end, dreary and monotonous ; it 
seemed the interminable labour of some 
Dantesque circle. 

The foreman came up. It was midnight. 
He had a paper and called each man by 
name. I listened ; when the name Crastino 
was read, my acquaintance stopped and 
stepped forward. 

So his name was Crastino ; my knowledge 
of Latin told me something about it ; such 
a name proclaimed him to be a foundling. 
He joined me, exhausted but happy. 

'' Three lire to-day ! " 

" But why don't you look out for a more 
suitable job ? " I said. *' From your appear- 
ance I should judge that you have studied." 

" Yes ! That is why I am good for 
nothing. This work needs no training. I 
ought to have been taught a good trade." 

" But could you not find work in some 
business house as a clerk, or in a printing- 
office, or something of that sort ? " 

" I have tried, but can find nothing." 

I thought for a minute. I would look out 
for something for him myself, and should 
be very pleased to be able to help him to a 
job. 
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" And your sister ? *' I ventured to in- 
quire. 

He drew a deep sigh, but gave no answer. 
After a moment he again spoke. 

*' Three lire ... It will snow again, won't 
it ? " and he gazed up at the starry sky. 

" I don't think so," I replied. " It wiU be 
finjt to-morrow ; moreover, it is Sunday." 

*' You are right. Sunday should be fine for 
those who work all the week. Who knows 
when I shall get another job ! It will snow 
to-morrow night, eh ? " 

" Yes, if you wish it to ! " I answered, with 
a laugh. 

*' Some of the men earn as much as five 
lire. The foreman looks you over, weighs 
you in his mind's eye, and cuts down your 
pay accordingly. I weigh but little." 

We had reached our house and opened 
the street door. From the first flights of 
stairs, carpeted and warmed by hot air 
pipes, to the bare flight of our top floor the 
steps grew ever steeper and steeper. Each 
evening we passed through all the social 
zones, hot, temperate, and cold; we were 
lodged in the arctic regions. 

At the top of the stairs I turned one way 
and he the other. 
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" Won't you step into my room a minute ? 
I am alone," he said. 

Seeing that I hesitated, he pressed me. 
'* To-morrow you don't go to work. We will 
chat a little. Come." 

And he took me by the arm. We crossed 
the passage, which seemed full of indistinct 
buzzings, and stepped into his room. It was 
just like my attic ; the bed occupied the 
same position, with its head against the 
higher wall and the foot turned towards the 
lower one, for the shape of the roof allowed 
of no other arrangement. One comer was 
cut off by a curtain. 

" Are you alone now ? " I inquired. 

'' Yes, alone." 

He looked at me with intense sorrow, and 
his eyes filled with tears. He added : 
Can't you sleep at night ? " 
Oh, I sleep like a dormouse. I never 
feel like getting up in the ijaoming." 

" Then why do you stand at your window 
so late ? " 

" Oh, just for a minute, to get rid of the 
smell of paraffin after reading or writing for 
hours at a stretch." 

" Oh, then, you study ? You have books ? ^' 
and his eyes shone. 

B 
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*' Lots of them. I have a queer library. I 
am proof-reader to a publishing company.'* 

" Indeed ! '* he exclaimed. " Why then, 
you can read Spencer, Nietzsche. . . ." 

" Certainly. I possess nearly all their 
works, as well as many others.'* 

"And you have them there, in that 
attic ? " and he drew near to the window as 
if to look right through into my room. 

But his enthusiasm flagged at once. He 
dropped on to the bed which creaked with a 
sound of crushed leaves. Leaning his elbow 
on the pillow and his head on his hand, he 
continued in deep, gentle tones : 

"But it is useless to study. I know 
enough already. We each know as much 
as we need." 

The lamp lit up his spacious forehead, which 
overhung his deep-set eyes. His high cheek- 
bones and strong jaw were in contrast with 
the shape of his delicately cut mouth, shaded 
by a thin black moustache; the curve of 
the lips was childlike, but the deep lines at 
the comers told of suffering. He smiled one 
of his sad smiles as he made this assertion, 
then he added : 

" Do you not also fefel that it is but very 
little that we need to know ? " 
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" I can hardly say/' I replied. *' I have 
studied much, and I think I shall never 
cease studying till I feel that I know enough, 
that is to say, till the little I know is con- 
densed into a consecutive whole. Though I 
well know that each single branch of learn- 
ing could occupy me a whole Ufetime. I 
was mad on entomology once ; well, I 
gave it up because I felt that I should 
be in my grave before I had mastered it 
thoroughly." 

" Then you could have got the worms to 
teach you ! '' 

" No; for I mean to be cremated." 

He laughed. 

"That will not save you, my friend. 
There are microbes which make us live ; and 
others which kill us. The latter will prevail. 
And other microbes do away even with our 
remains, so as to make room for the new- 



comers." 



" So I have read ; but is it true ? " 

" Quite true." 

" Yes, I see, we are colonies. Each group 
of micro-organisms has to keep some one 
organ in repair. One will governs the whole 
collectively. That is man." 

I was amazed at my audacity ; amazed and 
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happy at the same time, as if I were the first 
on whom that truth had suddenly dawned. 

He looked at me with a pleased smile. 
" We are getting away from the point. . . . 
Let us be friends, won't you ? " then sud- 
denly his face overclouded. He grasped my 
hand, then dropped it rapidly, and stretched 
himself on the bed. 

" Life is an evil.'' 

'* No, life is a good," I protested. I felt 
encouraged and almost petulant. I was so 
little accustomed to speaking with educated 
people of whom I did not stand in awe, 
that to find one at last with whom I could 
discuss on a footing of equality matters 
which were to me all-important, filled me 
with joy and an audacity which I could not 
curb. 

" Life is the only good ! " I asserted with 
emphasis. " All else is mere imagination ; 
fancies which we have indulged in because 
we did not realise the value of life." 

" Those things which exist only in our 
imagination are worth more than realities," 
he continued. "I see another life and trust 
in it. . . . Just look out of the window. 
Why don't you go to the windpw as you 
do other evenings ? I am too tired." 
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I flung it open ; inside it was cold and 
airless, but the night air was almost warm. 
White roofs, an interminable stretch of roofs 
on which the serried lines of chimney-pots 
stood out like motionless white flocks, met 
my gaze. An august mystery shone in the 
sky, where the dear stars trembled. 

He had shut his eyes. He exclaimed : 

" The sky ! What beauty ! When I put 
the light out it seems as if the window 
opened on to immensity ! " 

Then, after a brief silence, he resumed : 

'* Do you know that I have written a 
book of poetry ? Have you never heard 
my name ? I am called Vigile Crastino J 
it sotmds like a pseudonym. Some people 
are bom imder a pseudonym. . . . Who 
knows what revolutionary spirit gave me 
such a name, quite out 6i keeping with my 
character? For I belong neither to the 
morrow nor to to-day. I am outside Ufe. 
Do you know what it means ? " 

'' Yes ; I know a little Latin. But I have 
heard you called Luigi. . . .'' 

" Yes, Vigi was my name as a child, and 
my sister still uses it." 

He was silent for a moment, then he 
continued : 
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'' But for me there is neither to-day nor to- 
morrow. There is eternity — ^that is to say, a 
point, and all things are contemporary ; time 
and space are mere appearances ; variations, 
numbers, individuals are but appearances. 
There is only one reality, one entity." 

*' Then neither you nor I live. . . ." 

" We do not Uve. We are shadows . . . 
so we neither deserve praise nor blame for 
all that agitates our lives, any more than 
we do when dreaming. Life is a dream. 
Some day we shall wake. Then I shall be 
able to embrace my sister and kiss her on 
the forehead. . . ." 

" Is she dead, then ?** I interrupted in 
my surprise, and the face with pallid lips 
and deUcately-arched, black eyebrows rose 
distinctly before my mind's eye. I felt a 
pang at my heart. 

" No. She is slmnbering as we all are. 
But her slumber is a nightmare. She suffers 
both physically and morally; pain and 
shame. My sister ! . . ." 

He could say no more ; his voice became 
shrill, and died away. Then he continued 
with a great effort and in a changed 
tone : 

'' My sister is one of life's unfortunates ! " 
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His voice sounded as though a languorous 
dream shrouded a crude reality. 

I did not know what to say. After a 
little I took courage, but I did not dare 
question him openly. 

" So you neither recognise the existence 
of sin nor merit ; but mercy exists, does 
it not ? " 

" No, no ! Neither sin nor mercy ! What 
must be, will be. Why were we bom, we 
two ? Neither my sister nor I know who 
brought us into the world. Some wag called 
us Crastino, as if entrusting us with a 
mission, perhaps a vendetta. What for ? 
We are quite in the dark. What are we to 
do ? Meantime my sister has done what 
my mother probably did. . . . She is in the 
Maternity Hospital." 

'* Here ? '' I inquired, turning towards 
him, and feeling myself overcome by a deep 
emotion. '* Do you go to see her ? To- 
morrow is Sunday. Shall we both go to 
see her ? May I come with you ? " 

I was amazed at my boldness. I felt 
almost guilty of an intrusion, but I could 
not help committing it. 

" For the past two weeks I have not 
visited her. I don't know why. I feel an 
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immense pity for her, but at bottom also a 
sort of grudge. What duty had she towards 
me ? To her I was deeply indebted. She 
worked to keep us both. I am good for 
nothing; I am no man. I ought never 
to have been bom. That is why I wish 
to die.*' 

He buried his face in the pillows and wept 
till I thought his heart would break. What 
could I do ? Perhaps the best thing was 
to let him cry. I felt a Itunp in my throat, 
and my eyes, staring out at the darkness, 
filled with tears. 
After a brief pause he continued : 
" She did not confide in me. I have 
always been outside life. I was always a 
dreamer. Perhaps^ her robust body thrilled 
with all-powerful impulses. What do I 
know ? A student, a clerk, a professional 
seducer, a gentleman, according to the por- 
tress ... he was probably handsome and 
well dressed, how can I tell ? I have never 
seen him ; I suspected nothing. Who knows 
how often she was on the point of taking 
me into her confidence; her secret must \ 

have oppressed her . . . especially when he 
disappeared without even wishing her good- 
bye. ... At last she could stand it no 
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longer. One day she thought I was observ- 
ing her figure ; my eyes happened to rest 
on her ; I knew nothing, nothing at all ! 
. . . And she burst into tears and told me 
everything. . . . Everything? That is to 
say, nothing. A yoimg man . . . who ? 
Where does he live ? She knows nothing, 
and never will. . . . Now she will have a 
child ... by whom ? He also will be called 
Crastino, and so on from generation to genera- 
tion, procrastinating. ..." 

The horrible pun shocked me. Oh, the 
tyranny of words ! It had forced itself on 
him and he had had to belch it up to be 
rid of it. I felt an immense pity for him. 
I went up to him. His face wore an ex- 
pression of bitterness ; I took one of his 
hands and sat down beside him. 

" You say you are my friend. So be it. 
Up here we do not stand on ceremony. I 
do not beUeve that life is a dream. Before 
and after life there is nothing for us, that is 
to say, nothing for our conscience, which is 
our memory and our powa: of drawing con- 
clusions from the past. Don't you think 
that I am right ? Therefore we must live 
our lives. Your sister has tried to Uve . . . 
well or ill ? (For we also accept those 
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words, though for us they have not the 
same meaning they have for the portress, 
for instance.) I say well. Well, if she 
thinks she loved, that she was loved for an 
instant, that a new life is being bom from 
hers, entrusted to her loyalty. You only 
have to accept this gift which life brings 
you frankly, and be loyal with her, with 
him, with the new being when he shall have 
acquired the right to know who he is; do 
you agree with me ? " 

He was silent ; his eyes were closed, he 
seemed to sleep, but he breathed too quietly ; 
he was listening. 

" Just see," I continued, " up here there 
are some hundred suffering beings, and all 
are strangers to each other. They seem 
strangers, yet they are not. I feel their 
suffering weighing on me ; and so they 
must feel mine, yet no one tries to reUeve 
himself of this burden. We, for instance, 
looked out at each other's windows ; and a 
thought united us, ' He is there.' And now 
we have drawn together, and our individual 
sorrows no longer weigh so heavily on us, 
for we share them." 

He opened his eyes. 

'* And you — you suffer ? " 
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" Not now. But I suffered keenly at an 
age when suffering should be unknown. 
Now I only suffer the griefs of others, and I 
have such a longing to relieve them that 
the desire becomes a torment to me, and I 
cannot shake myself free from it except by 
action. So I keep thinking of what I ought 
to do, and I can't tell what ! " 
You ought to write." 
I could not. My ideas are confused. 
I might, for instance, write what I have been 
saying to you, but it is only applicable to 
your case. I ought to arrange all these 
thoughts, to weld them into a solid whole, 
and give it to mankind to help it to see 
things more clearly.'' 

We were silent for a few moments. 

" No ; the result would be cold. Man- 
kind does not progress by the light of reason, 
but by sentiment ... I do not mean to 
say that I share your views. You ought to 
lecture. But I do not agree with you." 

*' Lecture ? I should be afraid. . . . And 
then a proof-reader ! It is true that now-a- 
days workmen lecture. . . . Socrates said, 
' I know that I do not know.' Now I 
cannot say that, but neither can I say, * I 
know that I know.' I have heard Uni- 
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versity professors who had not a word to 
say which was new to me, but they spoke 
as if they knew much more, indeed as if 
there were ho more secrets for them. I do 
not even fed confident of what I do know. 
. . . That is to say, that until I have fOTmu- 
lated it I don't feel confident. But when I 
have spoken, then I feel sure. For instance, 
I am firmly convinced of all that I have 
said to you to-night." 

We continued conversing thus for some 
time, and I told him all my poor history 
and he told me his. Then I went to my 
room, after seeing him safely to bed and 
tucking him well in. When I lay down I 
felt pleased with myself, for it seemed to me 
that I h3,d become somebody, or that I had, 
at least, discovered within me a power which 
had hitherto been latent. 
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II 

I AWOKE very late the following morning, 
under the impression of a wild and fantastic 
dream which seemed to me so beautiful that 
it might have afforded an excellent subject 
for a drama. I am incapable of giving 
concrete shape to anything, though I feel 
that my capacities are superior to those of 
most men. But it is certain that had I been 
in a position to develop harmoniously in 
accordance with my inner impulses, and if 
all my surroundings had not conspired to 
stifle me, like a seedling sprung up amongst 
stones and weeds. . .'. Well, well! If only 
a day may dawn when all the sons of men 
may be equal before life, free to become 
what they ought to, by themselves ! Mean- 
time we are bom ill ; our mothers mould us 
as they may, like the poor, famished, ex- 
hausted creatures that they are. . . . Our 
mothers ! My mother. . . . But enough of 
this. Here is my dream. 

The scene is in Piazza Statuto ; the same 

39 
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scene I had witnessed on the previous evening. 
The trees are laden with snow, a comer of 
the Fr6jus monument stands out against the 
sky. Crastino is there, amidst swarms of 
little hooded men, who look lurid in the 
light of the torches, and the snow is all 
ruddy. How long have they been scraping 
the pavement, how long will they continue 
to do so ? The silence is very strange. 
The snow smothers all sounds, and all that 
noiseless movement and hurry-scurry gives 
the impression of a timeless dream. 

Crastino is standing still, leaning on the 
handle of his shovel ; he tries to draw a 
deep breath so as to relieve the oppression 
at his chest, when a carriage passes . . . 
a youth is in it. It is he ! Who ? Now 
he remembers ; he had seen him on the 
stairs and had never noticed him. It is 
certainly he. A rush swift as lightning; 
the youth falls from the carriage, and 
crashes down, struck on the head by a blow 
from the shovel. 

A fearful scene ensues. A child of six 
or seven throws himself at the knees of 
Crastino as though to protect him from 
the fury of the bystanders. And everything 
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is strangely sUent. . . . Crastino jumps on 
to a heap of snow, gesticulating wildly and 
opening his mouth as if he wished to shout. 
And his voice is heard very faintly, saying : 
'* Brothers, this man killed my sister after 
making her a mother. . . . She died at the 
Maternity Hospital . . . died in childbirth, 
because she had suffered too much ... I 
and my sister are foundlings ; this son of 
his has not known his mother. Here he 
is ! " And he seizes the child by the arm 
and raises him above his head. An inter- 
minable uproar ensues. The square is 
thronged with a huge crowd; children, 
women, old men. All are shouting loudly. 

Suddenly Crastino is seized by two black 
policemen and disappears. 

But the tumult does not cease. The crowd 
draws together, fists are shaken, all arms 
are up, all voices are raised to Heaven, and 
a very tall man seizes the child round the 
waist and lifts him on high above his head. 

" Your child, O people ! " 

When I awoke the tumult still rang in 
my ears. But it was not that of my dream ; 
it proceeded from the landing, from the 
stairs, from the passage. It was made up 
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of the cries of children and shouts of mothers. 
The siin was shming. I opened the window 
and looked out at the wall opposite. Cras- 
tino's window was still closed. 

The landing, on which the pale sunlight 
cast a broad splash of light, was swarming 
with children. Some had on clean pinafores, 
but most of them were ragged and dirty- 
faced. One woman was searching through 
the bristling wilderness of a reluctant head. 
A boy, white with mortar, a mason's labourer, 
was sunning his feet, burnt by Ume and sore 
with chilblains. A charcoal-man was sluicing 
his head under the tap, lathering himself 
with a nauseous - smelling soap. A man 
with a so^iden face and eyes like half- 
burst grapes lay on the floor, leaning up 
against the wall ; he was singing a doleful 
catch : — 

Minca 'n crous, Minca 'n crous, 
Le ninsole son pas nous 
£ le nous son pa ninsole.^ 

From the bottom of the flight of stairs a 
dirab-coloured hat, a pair of round shoulders, 
and a bull-dog face emerged into the simlight 

* Piedmontese nursery rhyme. 
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and looked at the mob. Then, without 
caring much where he set his feet, the new- 
comer picked his way through a confusion 
of rags and babies' legs, and began to knock 
at the door of No. i. He was the rent- 
collector. 

Every Sunday he went his round, collect- 
ing the rents for the week ; he began with a 
smile and ended amidst ciu^es and yells. 
Often on Sunday evening the landing was 
lumbered up with the sticks of some evicted 
tenant. 

In a few minutes I heard shouts and 

screams in attic No. 7, which was next 

to mine. The wife of the drunkard was 

loudly assuring the collector that she had 

nothing to give him, she could not even 

satisfy the hunger of her three children, one 

of whom, the youngest, was screaming in 

her arms. On the landing an undergrown 

boy, with a pale, intelligent face, restless 

eyes, large mouth and projecting ears, was 

kneeling with his head thrust through the 

banister railings, looking at the door ; he 

was evidently her son. A curly-haired little 

girl, with flabby cheeks and grubby mouth, 

was stretching out her hand towards him, 

c 
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and running up to him, pulled him by the 
foot, whining out, ** Notu, Notu." Notu gave 
her a kick and ran away down the passage. 

The drunkard's wife was pacifying the 
rent-collector. This had been going on for 
months ; the collector always calmed down 
in the end, a phenomenon which never 
occurred in the case of other lodgers, with 
the exception of the Salamander, an im- 
fortimate who was the laughing-stock and 
at the same time the scourge of the urchins. 

Passing by my attic (I paid him every 
month in advance at his ofl5ce) he knocked 
at No. 9. Who lived there ? On the rare 
occasions when I could not sleep, I used to 
hear a key creak in the lock after midnight 
and two heavy footsteps move along the 
further side of my wall, and sometimes a 
little thud as though a sack were dumped 
down. Then nothing more. 

No one answered his knock, and he went 
on. A little later on, when I thought I 
caught a glimpse of him in Crastino's attic, 
I felt a momentary pang of anxiety. As 
he stayed there longer than in the other 
attics I decided to intervene. I crossed the 
landing. The drunkard muttered ** Good- 
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day, comp ! '^ The women glanced at me 
with indifference. I knocked at the door. 

It is I, Stanga." 

Come in/' answered Crastino. 
The collector greeted me with a patronising 
smjle. I bade my friend good-morning. 

Did you sleep well ? " 

Yes. I was tired, you see. Work, 
fatigue, there is nothing better. I was just 
inquiring of this gentleman whether he 
could not give me a job." 

The collector smiled a half-cunning, half- 
fatuous smile. What a mystery ugliness is ! 
His nose seemed embedded in his face as 
if it had been flattened out with a blow, his 
eyes were prominent, and his lips protruded, 
showing big yellow teeth. He was some- 
thing like a toad. When he laughed he 
was horrible to behold. A twitch in the left 
eye made him keep on winking without 
cause. 

" Now, Signor Stanga," he began in his 
stuttering tones, ** I am most happy to 
see you two friends. Signor Crastino can 
only gain by having to do with a well-con- 
ducted, experienced young man like your- 
self. I am very well disposed towards Signor 
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Crastino. And as I am aware of his position, 
and of the misfortune that has befallen his 
sister ... I should like to remit him his 
rent so that he might make her a small 



" Is he good-hearted ? " I wondered. But 
my friend handed him the money brusquely. 

He pocketed it, affecting indifference. 

" Good-bye, Signer Stanga. You are a 
steady young man. I have a room for you 
on the fourth floor if you would like to 
come down. Oh, you are a valuable friend. 
Had Crastino known you sooner ... his 
sister . . ." 

" Good-bye," I interrupted, guessing what 
he was driving at. 

" Yes, yes, you are a young man . . ." 
and he closed the door behind him and went 
along the passage, muttering to himself. 

" So you hope he will give you a job ! " 
I exdaimed to Crastino. " I wouldn't ac- 
cept as much as a glass of water from him. 
Do you think him capable of doing any one 
a kindness ? " 

" You are right ; but to whom can I 
?" 
could now see the collector in another 
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garret ; he was seated on the bed, motion- 
less, with his hands in his trousers pockets. 
A woman, young, but ahready flabby and 
pallid, stood before him, moving her arms 
as if to free herself from invisible toils 
which were closing in around her. The shut 
window prevented their voices from reach- 
ing us, and he reminded me of a loathsome 
spider glaring covetously at a fly struggling 
in his web. 

*' Is it then so terribly difiicult to find 
seven lire a month ? " thought I. 

That is the Salamander," said Crastino. 

I fancy she pays more than the others for 
the privilege of living here." 

" Three social classes ? " I mused. " Yes, 
but there is yet another ; the class of those 
who go homeless and hungry, whose existence 
is one long agony till the final wrench comes 
which casts them off from life. . . ." 

And I continued aloud : 

'' Listen. I earn four lire a day. I have 
nothing in common with these people, but 
I am so close to them that I suffer as though 
I were one of them. Now, half my wages 
might be spent in helping those who have 
none. How can it be done ? " 
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'' It is no use, my dear fellow," Crastino 
replied unhesitatingly, as if he had followed 
my reasoning from the beginning. " Your 
money might perhaps save some poor devil 
from being suddenly evicted from his lodg- 
ings and from this world, but things would 
remain as they are. It would only afford 
you the illusion of having done your duty ; 
you would no longer feel indebted to 
others.'* 

" You are right. But money can be used 
in two ways, in the way you refer to, and 
in another. It can spread truth and know- 
ledge ; the knowledge which says to the 
rich man, * You are not happy ; you try 
to forget, and call it happiness : look into 
yourself and you will find many imexplored 
comers, many fibres which cause you pain ; 
why ? They are the fibres which bind you 
to others who suffer . . . fibres which them- 
selves suffer. To rid yourself of pain, to 
restore them to health, you must remove 
the suffering of others.' Then people will 
realise that happiness consists in justice, 
that is, in freely renouncing that which is 
necessary to your neighbour. Equilibrium, 
harmony, that is happiness." 
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" You should lecture, Stanga ! What you 
say is right enough, but it is a long busi- 
ness. It will be the work of the next cen- 
tury. For the present matters stand thus. 
You are born ? So much the worse for 
you. Pay your debt to existence. Neither 
in the earth nor in the air is there room 
for your carcase. Pay ! You haven't any 
money ? Well, find it ! Oh, you are a 
Utopian like myself, my friend." 

" You are right. I bore you." 

" No, no ; on the contrary. How I ad- 
mire you ! You ought to be a priest. Or 
rather you belong to the new priesthood of 
the new religion." 

He was interrupted by two quick raps at 
the door. 

" Come in," he called out, glancing in- 
quiringly at the door. 

We were both taken aback. A young 
lady stepped in, rosy and smiUng, with 
smooth hair drawn over her temples. 

" Oh, you here ! " she said on seeing me. 
" You are one of the proof-readers to the 
Publishing Company ? " 

'* Yes, Signorina. I know you. You see," 
I added, turning to Crastino, conscious that 
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I was blushing all over, "the young lady 
is a lady doctor ..." 

" It's of no consequence," she said, in- 
terrupting me with a quick gesture. " You 
are Signor Crasfino ? " she inquired, address- 
ing my friend. " I know your sister. I 
am very fond of her. You were coming to 
see her to-day ? " 

Crastino's face overclouded. 

" Is she in danger ? Are they gOing to 
operate on her ? " he exclaimed anxiously. 

'* No, not for the present. But the doctor 
is watching her ; he is anxious for her to 
avoid all emotion, he wants her to rest, 
because the operation is inmiinent. Your 
sister is very weak . . . and ... it might 
be serious." 

Crastino sat on the bed and clutched his 
head in his hands. 

A long silence ensued. 

I was seized with an internal tremor. I 
tried to conjure up a vision of Crastino's 
sister within the white walls of a hospital, 
but instead I seemed to see a figure, famiUar 
to me yet only casually seen, in momentary 
glimpses caught on the staircase landings, 
at the end of passages. The face with the 
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finely pencilled eyebrows and the pallid lips 
rose above a slender figure dressed in grey ; 
her whole person tiow emerged from the 
recesses of my memory. 

" Will you be in the printing-oflftce to- 
morrow ? " the young lady inquired of me. 
" I have to go there," she added, giving me 
a significant glance. 

A shudder ran through me. 

'' Signor Crastino," the lady doctor began 
in her childish voice. Ever5^hing about her 
was childish. She looked as if she could 
not reaUse the gravity of what she had led 
me to guess at. " Signor Crastino," and she 
placed her hand, a small childish hand, on 
his brow. " Be brave ! To-morrow you 
will come and see her : I shall be there also. 
I am a well-wisher of yours, Signor Crastino. 
I have read your poetry and admire it. You 
can do much ; you are youlig : you have 
a great gift which is granted to few and you 
must treasure it. . . . You can come to- 
morrow about two o'clock. You will come 
also ? " she said, turning to me. 

She spoke rapidly, without a break, anxious 
to go. 
. Crastino had calmed down, and looked at 
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her with vacant eyes as if his thoughts were 
elsewhere ; she seemed anxious about him 
and watched him whilst she chatted as if 
to counteract the painful impression she 
had made on us. 

" I know these attics. I have made a 
statistical study of workmen's dwellings, and 
many of the children here come to our soup 
kitchens." 

" Really these are not workmen's dwellings, 
Signorina," I answered promptly, blushing 
again, and embarrassed by my timidity. 
'* They are owls' nests, where people who 
neither work nor eat take refuge. Of some 
hundred inhabitants barely twenty work : 
the others — their wives and children — suck 
their blood. And those families in which 
the man does not work, but drinks, or has 
deserted them, or is dead, eat the snow off 
the roofs, for they have nothing else . . . 
I and Cimisin are the only lodgers who have 
no family . . . and Crastino ... for the 
time being." 

He moved on hearing his name, and gave 
me a look of profound despair ; then turn- 
ing towards the young lady, perhaps with 
a touch of bitterness at seeing her all one 
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gentle smile, a fair garden flower in the sun- 
light, he muttered between his teeth : 

'' Life is horrible." 

" Yes," she answered simply. ** It must 
be altered/' 

" It must," and he raised his outstretched 
arms with a violent gesture . . . but they 
relaxed at once. Tears filled his eyes. '' It 
must be put an end to," and he leant his 
arm up against the wall, and laid his head 
upon it, sobbing. 

*' Poor boy ! " she said in a compassionate, 
musical voice, bending down to look at the 
dog's-eared books on the chest of drawers. 
" Poor boy ! bom to sing and make music 
like the nightingale, bom to enjoy the sun- 
light and the flowering trees of spring, bom to 
feel himself lord of the air and day, and shut 
up here with his wings clipped. Poor boy ! " 

Her voice was most tender, and she seemed 
to speak in a singing tone so as not to break 
down with emotion; her hands and eyes 
passed from book to book as if she could 
not bear to look or be looked at. I too felt 
strangely shy. I was conscious of some- 
thing throbbing in the air between us, and I 
no longer felt a stranger between those two. 
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between the mourner and the comforter; 
I no longer saw in them two individuals, 
but two types, Man who fancies himself 
the king of life and finds out that he is, 
instead, its sport, and Woman who sees life 
as it is, curbing imprudent impulses, up- 
lifting the afflicted, the very image of life, 
which is good. 

At last she spoke in a resolute tone : 

'*Come, come. Don't be so weak. To- 
morrow you will see your sister. Good-bye ; 
shake hands, come. . . .'* 

She grasped his hand, then turned to go. 

*' Shall I accompany you as far as the 
street ? *' I inquired hurriedly. 

" No, thanks. I know my way about. 
Good-bye,'* she added, looking at me. 

I closed the door. Crastino was seated 
on the bed with his face on the pillow. I 
looked out of the window. A voice rang 
out on the landing : " Signorina Lavriano, 
Signorina Lavriano ! " The boy with the 
projecting ears was hobbling after her. 

" By-the-bye, do you know who she is ? " 
I asked of Crastino. ''She is Dr. Eva 
Lavriano, the daughter of the great psy- 
chologist." 
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He did not move, he appeared not to 
hear. I listened to the voices following the 
young girl. She reappeared below, like a 
ray of sunlight crossing the yard, followed 
by a bevy of children, and I thought, it is 
woman who will heal our diseased society. 



X 



UI 

The next day I was seated in the proof- 
readers' of&ce, working listlessly. There is 
nothing worse. Printers' errors pass before 
the eyes along the serried lines. How those 
errors torment me ! I dream of them by 
night. When drowsiness first comes over 
me, the letters, standing out clear against 
the white sheet, run before me with the same 
irresistible motion as an avenue of trees or 
a series of endless furrows seen from the 
window of an express train rushing forward 
without one's being able to stop or retard it. 
When reading proofs the eyes and even the 
head and neck move with a regular, auto- 
matic motion : whilst marking a correction 
on the white margin, eye and head continue 
their pendulum-like movement, and to stop 
it causes an almost physical pain, a shock to 
the brain. 

A. proof-reader must be all eyes, his mind 
ist be a blank; if he follows the inner 
ianing of the sentences the little lead 
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soldiers escape his notice altogether, or hide 
from him part of their torn or ill-matched 
miiforms. Sometimes a soldier of another 
regiment pushes himself in amongst strangers, 
a cuirassier amongst the riflemen. (Similes 
borrowed from militarism, I regret to say.) 

The letters must be passed in review as 
if they were separate individuals, as must also 
those invisible entities, the spaces. Whites 
between black and black are facts which 
must be taken into accotmt — ^punctuation 
marks and leads. But I see I am writing 
a treatise. Nevertheless it is true that 
the outsider rarely realises what hard work 
goes to produce the thin sheet on which 
the eye rapidly scans the most deUcate 
shades of feeling, the most ethereal ideas. 
Innumerable minute prisms of lead make 
up the pages ; each page as a rule weighs 
from two pounds upwards ; a horse could 
not carry on its back a volume of vaporous 
elzevir verse. 

I became an execrable proof-reader. I 
used to read; imconsciously I strove to 
imderstand, and, if the text absorbed me, I 
read, on, dropping my pen, whilst I left the 
mistakes alone to dance about the page 
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shamelessly ; so that I had to begin all over 
again^ pinning my attention to the proof, 
that is to say, dividing myself into two, a 
hard job, forcing one half to notice the 
black signs, and keeping the other as quiescent 
as possible. 

That special morning I was more absent- 
nndnded than usual. I glanced frequently 
towards the door, then, bending niy head 
over the proofs, I kept seeing the sunny face 
of that girl with the vivid smile appearing 
and I glanced constantly at the office in the 
comer, on the door of which was written in 
big letters, PROOF-READERS. 

Shortly afterwards she walked in, said 
something to a boy, and looked in my direc- 
tion, nodding to me, whilst the boy brought 
me her message. 

** Signorina Lavriano wishes to speak to 
you a minute,'* 

My heart beat violently as I rose. 

The compositors looked up from their type 
cases to receive that smile which radiated 
from the doorway down the great dingy, 
glass-roofed workshop. The rules forbid 
outsiders to come in, but with her imper- 
turbable serenity she often appeared in the 
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doorway and sometimes crossed the shop, 
going up to the presses or stopping at the 
binding department to speak to some girl. 
The manager also smiled, though not with- 
out casting a deprecatory glance at that 
gracious but disturbing apparition, which for 
a moment attracted and rejoiced all eyes. 

She drew me into the manager's office 
and said, with a sudden expression of sorrow » 
which made her look like a child on the 
verge of tears : " You must know that the 
condition of Signorina Crastino leaves no 
room for hope. It is a question of days.'* 

I was crushed by the news. 

"So it is necessary,'* she continued, " for 
you to prepare her brother to-day, before 
he sees her, for the possibility of her death. 
Otherwise his sister, who knows she is dying, 
might tell him suddenly, and that might 
be very bad for him. My father fancies his 
brain is affected, he may even suffer from 
epilepsy. . . . Perhaps you are not ac- 
quainted with the works of the French poet, 
Verlaine ? There is much affinity between 
their temperaments. Crastino is a weakling, 
condemned in all probability to go into a de- 
cline. A strong emotion might be his death." 
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This revelation made a great impression 
on me. She had recovered her serenity. 
Had poverty, death, disease, become, then, 
her accustomed environment, her usual at- 
mosphere, that she was able to move amongst 
them so calmly ? She spoke with her hands 
crossed on her lap like a child who wishes 
to give herself the airs of a woman, but her 
hands frequently broke bounds, fingering 
some object on the table, moving a paper- 
knife or a penholder. I observed her with 
evident curiosity mingled with admiration, 
and she appeared slightly embarrassed for 
a moment, then she smiled. 

**And what will become of him after his 
sister's death ? '* I said. ** We shall not 
be able to conceal it from him for long. 
And the baby ? We can't entrust the baby 
to that boy. . . ." 

** Luckily the baby is dead," she inter- 
jected. " One unfortimate the less. As 
for him, we will think the matter over. I 
have already spoken to my father; per- 
haps we may find him some lessons, or a 
situation on the staff of some charitable 
institution." 

" I should not wonder if he were unfit 
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for a settled occupation. Do you know the 
history of his childhood ? " 

I related briefly what he had told me 
a few days before. From the Foundling 
Hospital, the Ca Granda, the two little waifs 
had been sent to an orphanage, where they 
were properly looked after. Then a woman 
had withdrawn them from the Home and 
provided for them till her death, which had 
occurred some three years previously. She 
had lived comfortably and had had the 
children, who passed as hers, properly 
educated, but on her death she left no 
property whatsoever. The orphans had sub- 
sisted for a year on the proceeds of the sale 
of her furniture. Then Lena had worked as 
a seamstress and embroideress, earning a 
pittance. They had gone on thus for another 
two years. 

" And they know nothing of their parents ? " 

" Nothing at all ; it seems that the woman 
told the boy that he was the son of a gentle- 
man who died a few years ago, and who was 
often to be seen in Via S. Donato." 

" Ah,'* she exclaimed, " perhaps so ! That 
suburb was very fashionable some years ago," 
and her eyes flashed indignation. 
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She was silent for a moment as though 
wrapped in thought, then she put down 
the paper-knife which she dutched ner- 
vously, and rose with a jerk. At that 
moment the clock struck twelve. She stood 
for a minute speechless, as though listening 
in amazement. 

I smiled. At the stroke of midday the 
presses stop as by magic, and the silence 
which ensues causes a momentary surprise 
even to the most accustomed. 

In a moment the passage resounded with 
voices and footsteps. Women and men, 
mostly yoimg, passed down it, and each 
glanced inquiringly at the open door. 

She held out her hand to me. 

" You will come too ? Go and fetch him 
from home and don't leave him alone for 
these next few days.'* 

" You may trust me, Signorina." 

And she stepped out into the crowd. 

I seized my proofs and ran homewards. 

Whilst rapidly swallowing a mouthful of 
luncheon I could not succeed in concen- 
trating my thoughts on the pages which I 
had opened before me in accordance with 
my custom of perusing some book or paper 
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during the distasteful business of coaling 
the engine. ... I was preoccupied with the 
thought of my poor friend, and still more 
so with the image of his sister. Her delicate 
features, lit up by a pair of large eyes, were 
impressed on my memory. What can she 
have thought of me when I passed by her, 
who knows how often, as she stood back in 
the corner of a landing waiting for me to 
rush by ? I must have struck her as 
a queer creature, not unlike one of those 
daddy-long-legs which flit about the maize- 
fields in autumn. Anyhow, she now rose 
clearly before me and I felt as though I 
had known her for years and years. I was 
conscious that even when I used to pass her 
by without noticing her, something of hers 
had entered into me — ^perhaps a mere breath 
of her atmosphere. Is not each of us sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere of his own, just 
as the stars are ? 

When I knocked at No. 30 an anxious 
moment elapsed before Crastino opened the 
door ; he looked very tired and pale, and 
his eyes were red. I asked him if he had had 
anything to eat, and he replied vaguely, " I 
think so." I couldn't help smiling. I had 
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brought with me two raw eggs, and I begged 
him to swallow them, which he did sub- 
missively, indifferently. 

" Shall we go ? " I inquired. 

" As you wish. Is it time already ? *' 
And he glanced at himself in a bit of looking- 
glass, fastened to the wall by three nails : 
he smoothed his hair with his hands. 

'* How pale I am ! I look deathly I " 

" Yes, why don't you try to cheer up ? A 
fine face that to go to your sister with ! " 

I took a clothes-brush and brushed his 
dusty overcoat ; I handed him his hat. He 
kept moving about as though he had to look 
for things to take with him. He picked up 
a book and moved towards the door. Then 
he turned back and raised the curtain. 
Some skirts were hung up on the wall, and 
a little bed was folded away; he thrust 
his hands into a small tnmk, nmunaging 
amongst its contents. 

** Is there nothing she will need ? What 
ought I to take her ? '* 

I seized his arm and dragged him out. 
The passages were silent and deserted. Sud- 
denly a woman burst into a loud fit of weep- 
ing. I looked round; all the doors were 
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closed. The sounds evidently came from the 
further end. 

" It's the Biondma/' said Crastino. " Her 
baby died last night. ^ She is in bed, and the 
wife of that drunkard is looking after her, 
whilst the baby lies in its Uttle cradle. An 
hour ago they were both sleeping ; yes, 
they seemed to be both sleeping. Go and 
see her." 

I remembered now. It was the lodger 
in the last attic, a blonde, blithe girl of 
seventeen, a dressmaker; her unwearied 
voice rising above the rattle of her sewing- 
machine became tedious to those who had 
to hear her for long. To me, but rarely at 
home in the daytime, she gave the impres- 
sion of 9. ray of sunlight. One day this girl 
had given birth to a child. Whose was it ? 
No one knew. She was always canying it 
about the house half naked. Both of them 
had rotmd pink and white faces. She looked 
like her baby's elder sister. A woman on 
the floor below, who a few days later had 
given birth to a baby with an inordinate 
appetite, used to send her infant up to the 
Biondina to finish its meals, and I had once 
seen the girl with two pinky bundles in her 
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arms, playing with them ; she was evidently 
enjoying herself thoroughly. 

We haven't time/' I said to Crastino. 

Poor girl ! But, after all, is it not for the 
best ? If not for her yet for the child ? *' 

We went downstairs. Cimisin was whist- 
ling at full speed to the accompaniment of 
his hammer. The tears of women, the curses 
of drunkards had for so many years mingled 
ceaselessly with the merriment of that harm- 
less madman. 

I don't remember much about that visit. 
I recall a white face and damp, black tresses 
clinging to her temples ; her features seemed 
to be of marble. Then under her finely 
pencilled, jet-black eyebrows her large eyes 
opened, and a smile parted her paUid Ups. 
Oh, those eyes ! I gazed into them for the 
first time, but I had seen them before and 
remembered them. They had certainly looked 
at me and entered into me. Thus I saw 
them ever afterwards, thus they now rise 
before me, gazing out of a face of alabaster 
which seemed to be rendered transparent 
by the Ught which burned within. She said 
a few words in a very faint voice ; she was 
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so tired. But her eyes were deep, intense ; 
they tried to express what her Ups could not 
signify. They looked from Vigi to me, as 
if desirous of weaving between us a mys- 
terious warp which would unite us for ever. 

Other beds stood around; other pale 
faces, other eyes gazed at us. And the 
sunbeams shone strangely pale and sweet 
aslant the still, tepid atmosphere. 

The lady doctor came to take us away. 
She sat down for a moment, held the invaUd's 
hand, and began to speak to her, as though 
to lull her with caressing words, words of 
deceptive hope for the d5dng girl and her 
poor brother, who were never to see each 
other again. 

Then she led us to the door. All the time 
Crastino's demeanour was strangely calm. 
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We sat in silence in the tram on our way 
back from the hospital. He was very de- 
pressed. We got down at Piazza dello 
Statuto. I was anxious to keep him from 
home. We started down the Stradale di 
Francia. 

" Let us take a turn/' I suggested. " I 
have a half-holiday to-day." 

" As you wish." 

We walked on for some time in silence. 
The fields were shrouded in white. In the 
distance the snow looked bluish ; the black 
trees did not seem bare, but spread out 
feathery fans against the sky. When we 
had left the town behind us the Alps 
appeared in all their immensity, from their 
lofty summits standing out against the soft 
sky, white splashed here and there with deep 
blue, to their feet resting on the vaporous 
lines of the plain. Crastino, who was walk- 
ing with bowed head, his chin on his breast, 

slowly raised his head and his eyes seemed 

58 
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to clear. Near a small bridge he turned 
round as though to gauge the distance from 
the houses ; then he gazed out before him. 

" The mountains ! How beautiful ! " 

Suddenly his mouth twitched, his eyes 
filled with tears. He made a great effort, 
and again spoke in his usual voice : 

" I will give you my poems to read. I 
have some new ones now. But for some 
little time past I have not been able to write. 
Poetry is now being bom within me ; when 
I am less unhappy I shall remember it and 
write it. If I were alone now I should cry. 
The night, the sim, the snow always bring 
tears to my eyes. I am always alone." 

He wrapped his overcoat round him, and 
began to walk rapidly. 

" I am cold. Aren't you ? I suffer in- 
tensely from the cold : simmier is my 
season : I ramble about the country for 
hours together at noon-time* I think I 
shall die of cold.'* 

" Come, come I Do you still intend lead- 
ing the, same irregular Ufe ? You must 
work ; you must have a regular occu- 
pation, and in your free time you will write 
poetry.'* 
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" You axe right. I must work instead 
of writing verses. ... I must think of my 
sister now." 

The image of the dying girl rose before 
me, thrilling me with a strong wave of 
emotion. 

A human figure, all bent and huddled up 
beneath a large ragged hat with hanging 
brim, was coming towards us. When but 
a few steps off we saw an old man leaning on 
a knotty stick, wearing three ragged coats 
one on top of the other, his wrinkled red 
chest bare and exposed ; he stopped and 
gazed at us out of two small blue eyes ; 
nothing else could be seen of his face between 
his bristling chin and old hat ; I handed 
him a small coin. 

'* Thanks. Ora pro. . . ." 

He walked on, then turned roimd. 

" Be careful, young man. The king is 
not far off, he will be passing in a minute 
on his motor-car." 

We continued our walk. 

'* Did you hear ? " I inquired. " The king 
is near. Perhaps he has been to Rivoli in 
his motor-car." 

'* The king ! . . . There was a king . . ." 
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he answered in his dreamy way, " a king ! 
... Do you like legends ? I used to know 
such a lot. My mother — my aunt — I mean 
the woman who brought us up, knew lots 
of such tales. She was always talking of 
kings and dukes and earls : she was an 
aristocrat ! " 

" I used to know a lot too. We used to 
pass the winters in the stable. After reciting 
the rosary and saying paternosters to all 
the saints who guard against fire, lightning, 
and thunder, my grandmother used to tell 
me endless tales. She belonged to the 
Napoleonic era. Doubled up with rheuma- 
tism, she looked like some poor, imploring 
animal. Then on the simny floor of the 
brickyard I used to sing with the children : — 

Andouma a Rouma, 
A compr€ una courouna, 
'na courou&a par un Re, 
Giurapap^.^ 

I wanted to cheer him up. 
The Sim was setting behind the mountains 
and the sky was rosy-hued. Maybe far away 

^ We are going to Rome, to buy a crown, a crown for a 
king, in good faith (Piedmontese children's song). 
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beyond the mountains the land of legends 
lay. Suddenly Crastino remarked : 

''It is these legends which unfit us for 
life. I, for instance, am always thinking of 
Nausicaa, of the Sibyls, of the Nibelimgs, of 
Brutus, and still more of the Madonna, St. 
Theresa, and St. Francis of Assisi. All this 
made me forget that my sister was working 
for me, that a handsome young man might 
cross her path and make her proposals, and 
that love leads to the hospital. . . ." 

He pulled up his coat collar and plimged 
his hands in his pockets. 

'* I am thinking of the Biondina at No. 40. 
What will become of her ? I fancy I could 
love her. Fool that I am. She has not so 
much as looked at me — yet some years ago 
women used to look at me in such a way ! 
Have you never been in love ? " 

" I ? No. I have never, or hardly ever, 
thought of it." 

" I don't know, but I think I have 
never been in love. So far the idea has 
always been distasteful to me. It is true 
that I have never met a woman above my 
station. But I don't fancy I could love a 
living woman. I might fall in love with 
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the Princess of Tripoli, for instance, or 
Elizabeth of Austria " 

A black object in the middle of the road, 
a long way off, was rapidly growing bigger 
as it approached us. The king's motor-car? 
In an instant it was beside us and beyond. 
Two cyclists followed. I thought I caught 
a glimpse of the king's face, youthful and 
daring. We looked back, following it with 
our eyes. 

A tiny black figure, the beggar, was stand- 
ing still in the middle of the road: the 
motor-horn rang out : the beggar moved to 
one side. For a brief moment we had 
stood terror-bound. 

" If it had run over him ? " exclaimed 
Crastino. 

" Horrible ! '' 

" For both,'* he added, after a brief silence. 

'* Yes, indeed," I answered, and said no 
more. 

We were both oppressed by a thought 
which made us shudder. 

When we returned the street-lamps were 
already lit. I took him to the People's 
Kitchens near our house. It was the first 
time he had entered such a place. We sat 
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down at an empty table. The place was 
noisy, and a nauseous vapour pervaded the 
atmosphere. I ate as usual, hurriedly and 
mechanically. My friend tried to swallow 
a few mouthfrils, but his throat contracted 
and his eyes filled with tears. At his right 
sat a fat man resting on the table two huge 
arms, which supported a bovine head ; he 
was diligently working his big pair of jaws. 
Opposite him the Salamander was eating 
listlessly, constantly helping herself to some 
thick black wine ; now and again she ejacu- 
lated a few words, and tmned rotmd to smile 
and ogle. 

" Had you never been here ? " I inquired 
of Crastino. 

'' No. It is disgusting." 

" But it is cheap. Besides, you could send y 
a boy to fetch your food." 

I was trying to teach him how to live by 
himself. 

I accompanied him to his room, and wished 
him good-night. 

Seated at my table, by the paraffin lamp 
which had been the companion of my vigils 
over my school tasks, of my struggles against 
printers' errors^ of my musings over the 
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passages in the books which most struck 
me, I tried to fasten my eyes on the 
proofs of Wundt which I had brought home 
from the printing-office. But straightway the 
image of Lena rose before me. She looked 
at me with imploring, almost commanding 
eyes ; it seemed to me that she forced on 
me, with gentle violence, her Ufelong anxiety 
for the strange child who had become my 
brother for the past two days. My thoughts 
were interrupted by a heavy step in the 
passage, to the accompaniment of collisions 
with the wall and curses. A door opened ; 
I heard a thud, then nothing more. That 
evening he had not the strength to beat 
his wife. 

Again I started reading my proofs, but 
in vain. I could not fasten my attention 
upon them ; perhaps henceforth all such 
things, the office, study, books, would no 
longer interest me as they had done. Some- 
thing new had entered my life, and I no 
longer felt, as before, perfectly free and 
alone. This gave me occasionally an uncom- 
fortable sensation, which I fancied was purely 
imaginary. At bottom I did not in the least 
wish things had been otherwise. Suddenly I 
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asked myself, " What am I doing in life ? " 
Till then I had not realised myself, for I had 
only seen myself and no one else. I had no 
terms of comparison. What was I doing ? I 
worked ; that is to say, I sold my labour to 
a master, each of us a stranger to the other. 
Luckily, as I did not care for my master or 
masters, whom I did not know, or my wages, 
except inasmuch as they were a necessity, 1 
loved my work instead, and had set myself an 
ideal to which my work might lead me. And 
all around me ? Proof-readers, compositors, 
printers, came in and out, sold hand and 
brain by the hour, at a fixed tariff. No love 
of their work — that is to say, of their life 
— ^inspired them ; each of them constantly 
saw the labour of an hour, a mere fragment, 
leave his hands anonymously and for ever, 
and none of them could ever say of any- 
thing, " That is my work ! " What will 
remain to them at the end of their lives to 
prove that they have lived ? In truth they 
have not lived. 

Or perhaps in this uniformity of action, 
foreign to and apart from the monotonous 
toil which exhausts them, something exists, 
smiles, shines ? Have some got a small bird 
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singing in their hearts whilst their hands 
grow grimy at the wheel ? And here, in 
these cells, half prison, half cloister, all 
around me, do some of these men who 
return each evening stupefied by the labour 
of the day, fall asleep with peacefiil dreams 
and a snatch of song mingling with the 
rhythm of their breathing ? 

I glanced round my attic : it was no longer 
so cold, so bare. The lamp shed a calm 
golden light which almost seemed to warm 
the air. Or was it the consciousness of an 
invisible presence ? I leant my head on 
my hands and closed my eyes ; through 
my Uds the light filled my pupils with a 
scintillating gleam. I stayed a long time 
in that position, almost as if listening to the 
blood rushing through my veins with new, 
vibrating warmth. Behind the lamp-shade 
the window stood out, a square of deep blue. 
The snow was blue ; the sky almost black, 
studded with stars. I opened the window. 
The window opposite was also open and a 
figure loomed in the embrasure, leaning on 
its elbow. I was not surprised ; had I not 
almost felt a moment ago as if I had been 
called ? 
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What was taking place in that long white 
ward, far off ? I shuddered. 

Another window in the comer, the last 
one, was also lit up ; I could see two candles, 
and an even moaning could be heard, calm, 
as if prolonged in sleep. The shadow of a 
woman was moving about ; some one was 
watching by the dead baby, perhaps the 
driinkard's wife — the silence was infinite. 
The stars vibrated, the sky no longer seemed 
a dark dome, but gave an impression of 
limitless space wherein those luminous lives 
were suspended in their almost imperceptible 
motion. On earth all was white ; endless 
roofs, and in the backgrotmd the outline 
of the Alps : they seemed inert and dead. 
Life was here, aroimd me, on these heights 
rising towards the sky : life and death. 

I heard a step mounting the stairs; a 
ray of light fell across the landing, and dis- 
appeared up the passage. A moment later 
it returned, heavier and more cautiously. 
I saw the shadowy outlines of a man bearing 
something oblong on his shoulder flit across 
the staircase wall ; he was going down. In 
the comer attic the candles moved, the 
shadow of a woman was projected for an 
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instant on the window-panes ; then the light 
went out. The moaning still continued 
evenly in sleep. 

'^ Crastino ! '" I exclaimed almost in a 
whisper, looking towards the window opposite 
mine, as if fearful of awakening that moan. 
He moved, pointed towards the now darkened 
window, and withdrew. 

Three days later I was summoned to the 
waiting-room of the printing-office. A tall, 
fair man, whom I had already seen in the 
workshop. Dr. Semmi, was waiting for me. 
He was reading some prpofs. I recognised 
the first sheets of a work which was now 
passing through my hands. 

" Listen," he began, gazing at me out of 
two clear blue eyes. " Dr. Lavriano asked 
me to let you know that your friend's sister 
died last night " 

Although I was prepared for the news, it 
struck me with consternation. He perceived 
this, and his calm eyes clouded slightly. 

"The lady doctor went this morning to 
see your friend : meantime she wished me 
to warn you, so that you may be with hita 
to-night ; it may give a terrible shock to the 
young man, who is delicate, I am told." 
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I did not know what to answer. He 
went on : 

'' She died of haemorrhage. Had she come 
to the hospital at once she might have been 
saved. But she thought she could get over 
the crisis alone. When Dr. Lavriano brought 
her to us it was too late : she had already 
sustained internal injuries, which could not 
be set right." 

He glanced at his proofe, then he decided 
to put down his pen, and tinning towards 
me he inquired : 

'' What sort of a person is her brother ? " 

*' Oh, a good fellow ! " I hastened to reply. 
'* In all probability he knew nothing at all. 
He is a poet : author of Tenebre/' 

'* Do you know if he used to reproach her ? " 

'' I don't think so, but she must have 
stood much in awe of him, from what I can 
gather. And then she must have greatly 
dreaded causing him pain. I fancy she 
mothered him to some extent." 

" Oh, I see, the tables were turned ! He 
certainly did not know how to protect her. 
That's what's wrong." 

" Do you think he is to blame ? " 

*' I am not in a position to judge. But 
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anyhow all men in the mass are to blame^ 
if not for the death of the infants (patience, 
so far !) certainly for the death of the 
mothers ; nor are they only indirectly re- 
sponsible. You are reading my book now ? 
Dr. Lavriano tells me you have studied social 
questions deeply.'' 

'* I ! '' I exclaimed in some confusion, feel- 
ing myself blush crimson. " I have only 
studied the proofs which I have been cor- 
recting for the past ten years." 

'* Bravo ! I am told that you could often 
give advice to the authors," and he smiled 
at my confusion. His eyes shone with kindly 
chaff, which did not make me feel un- 
comfortable. Just then the smilight, which 
poured through the windows, reached hita, 
lighting up his fine blonde head, lofty brow, 
and thin drooping moustache, through which 
his teeth shone as a S5anpathetic smile parted 
his lips. He had something of the dreamer 
and the apostle about him; and I at once 
felt a secret liking for him. 

He drew back from the smilight and 
picked up his pen, but he put it down at 
once to hold out his hand to me. I grasped 
it and returned to my ofl&ce. 
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The proofs of his book, "The Rearing of 
Man/' lay before me, and I read : ^ 

''The first unperative duty of a civi- 
lised Society is to favour and watch over 
births. All other moments of hvunan Ufe are 
secondary in importance as compared to 
this one ; in all others the individual can, 
in varying degree, provide for himself, but 
here two Uves are in danger, and one, the 
most helpless, is just beginning, and woe v, 

to it if it begin badly ! 

" Yet nowadays births are left to chance. 
Child-bearing, which, after all, is the only 
visible object of life, is looked upon by man 
as the distasteful result of an act of selfish 
pleasure; by woman either as suffering 
without compensation, or as a punishment, 
a diminution of her personality, at the most 
as a mere animal function. 

" A large majority of those who experience 
a feeling of unrest, a lack of physical equili- 
brivun, defects or excesses, might trace back 
the cause of these to the circumstances of 
their birth. Who is to blame ? Rarely the 
mother, frequently the father, society always." 

When I had finished my work I hurried ^ 
home. Crastino was in bed with a high 
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fever. He was delirious. Minca, the drunk- 
ard's wife, with her woebegone face and 
long spare figure, was looking after him; 
she moistened his burning lips, and tried to 
make him lie still and keep him covered up. 
He did not recognise me, and I passed long 
hours by his bedside, half stupefied, with 
swimming, empty brain. 
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The fever lasted five days. The physician 
was anxious, and the lady doctor, who called 
several times, was afraid of his reason giving 
way. He had grown fearfully dry and thin. 
One day I was horrified to see the shape of 
his cheek-bones dearly visible beneath his 
thin beard. 

Nevertheless, he slowly recovered. He 
appeared to have forgotten everything, and 
in his gentle convalescence my poor friend 
seemed like a yoimg and simple child, ignorant 
of pain, and devoid of thought ; like a plant, 
a merely vegetative being. 

Then the memory of the past came back 
to him in patches; causing, however, but 
little pain. His cerebral activity re-awoke 
unexpectedly with such renewed vigour that 
it raised him suddenly above individual 
cases to a general view of life. He had been 
so near death, he said, that he no longer 
counted himself amongst the living and the 
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sorrowing. He thought of others who were 
suffering, and imagined how they might 
avoid their sorrows, and it seemed to him, 
after all, quite easy; in such a world of 
abstractions did he dwell. 

I saw him twice a day. He was very 
weak, and it was more than a month before 
I could take him out for a short walk. Little 
by little, as the spring coloured the earth 
and air, I saw niy friend's face grow ani- 
mated and brighten. 

Several months passed thus in an ineffable 
intimacy ; I loved that boy of genius as I 
might have loved some one belonging to 
me, my wife or my child. I was fascinated 
by the beauty of his mind, which surpassed 
my powers of admiration and filled me with 
amazement and reverence, as though I stood 
in the presence of a mystery made manifest 
to me through him. Never shall I forget 
how divine he seemed to me as he contem- 
plated this or that eternal wonder of nature 
or himianity. 

He took me with him to the musemns, 
where I was struck by his learning and his 
reasoned and instinctive appreciation of the 
masterpieces of art. The Egyptian museimi 
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had a special charm for him, and he would 
pass whole hours musing in the presence 
of the mummies and the strangely living 
remains of that mysterious people. 

He used to say that the Egyptians must 
have been hke great birds, or great water- 
flowers, creatures suspended on the horizon 
line, the infinite sky above them, and 
below, the . mirror of the infinite sky : 
nothing but sky. Therefore they had been 
astronomers and mathematicians and pro- 
bably musicians. 

But living nature had the power to trans- 
figure him. Before a landscape his eyes 
would dilate and grow luminous as if they 
gathered all the colour and light into their 
depths. He used to look thus at the sunset 
when the sky repeated itself in the mirror 
of the Po, shut in by clumps of poplars. At 
first a brief word or two would escape his 
Ups : he was still aware of my presence. 
Then he would forget me altogether ; he 
would throw back his slight shoulders, ex- 
pand his chest as though to shake off some 
oppression, and draw deep breaths : he 
would only come back to me when the 
shadows fell, and then in broken sentences. 
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which h6 seemed to pronounce with difficulty, 
he would reiterate his usual sadness, his 
incapacity to accompUsh a great work, his 
f eeUng that death kept calling him with ever 
increasing imperiousness. 

Small human incidents would sometimes 
move him swiftly and keenly. He would 
stroll about the town, constantly brooding 
over his thoughts, or "piecing together," 
as he expressed it, some sonnet. He was 
utterly undisturbed by the usual traffic ; 
but the slightest unaccustomed incident would 
rouse him ; as it called him back from a 
world of dreams it would assimie a profound 
meaning, and offer him matter for generaUsa- 
tions, or simimon up visions of humanity 
which woidd seize him by the throat. I 
use his own style of expression, but I spoil 
it. I remember that on meeting him one 
Sunday in the Corso Vittorio absorbed in 
thought, I did not hesitate to disturb him 
by joining in his walk. But it seemed to 
cost him an effort to keep with me in the 
world of realities. Suddenly a band turned 
the comer of the street followed by several 
squadrons of boys in marching order. 

The foremost were puffing out their rosy 
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cheeks as they blew their trumpets with a 
mixed expression of joy and daring ; the 
others marched along seriously but bold 
and happy also, as if they had come under 
the spell of their action, which was one of 
solidarity and harmony, of faith in the'future. 
He watched them pass by with shining eyes, 
following them attentively with his eyes for 
a long way. Then he began to pant ; he 
opened his mouth and took a long breath 
to check his tears, gave a dry sob once or 
twice, and then grew calm. After a minute 
or two he said : 

"Look . . . there go our children . . . our 
grandchildren. . . . How beautiful they are, 
how healthy ! And the others, our brothers ! 
There, in attics or cellars, our brothers. . . . 
But the world marches forward. Dear 
Stanga, to-morrow it will be marching thus, 
like those children . . .. to-morrow . . . when 
we shall be undergroimd ! " 

One evening he insisted on taking me to 
see " Faust.*' We were both greatly moved. 
He wept from beginning to end. I held one 
of his hands, grasping it tightly now and 
again, when I feared he would burst out 
sobbing : but he wept silently, almost calmly. 
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We were in the gallery ; he leant his head 
on the rail and never looked at the stage, 
and I realised with inexpressible anguish 
that he was transposing the scene : he was 
listening to his sister's story. 

But I, who till then had only witnessed 
church functions, only heard the music of 
the choir and the organ, kept making bitter 
reflections. The public likes such scenes ; 
painted marionettes, the caricatures of men, 
whose gestures betray the hidden hinges in 
their joints, who take long strides, turn to 
the audience when they should be addressing 
a lover : during a duet between lovers they 
even take a half turn, the one round the other, 
like groups in musemns placed on movable 
pedestals. 

My friend was enthralled by the play, or 
rather by the music and his own thoughts. 
I pondered on Margherita. Such is woman 
to-day. On one side the devil pulling her 
by her long hair, on the other God who 
saves her in the end to please the audience, 
and along with her the devil's other victim, 
Faust. Margherita has no separate exist- 
ence : she suffers, she kills her child . . . 
how terrible and yet at the same time how 
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grotesque is that scene, at the church door. 
Beside us sat some girls who were really 
frightened. And the question forced itself 
on me : "Is this then the reUgion which 
consoles the afflicted ? '* 

God triimiphs in the long run, but what 
is the good of that if the devil goes on tortur- 
ing us during three and a half acfs^ that is 
to say, for almost a whole lifetime ? 

As time went on Vigi grew ever more 
unsettled. My company no longer satisfied 
him. Often when I was with him he 
would forget me; he lost himself in 
thought and silence and did not answer 
me, probably most of the time he did not 
even hear me. Very likely my presence 
worried him, and remembering his sister's 
imploring looks, I experienced deep distress- 
I felt myself impotent and petty ; sometimes 
I could have stretched myself at his feet for 
him to trample on if this would only have 
attracted his attention. 

At times he would suddenly begin to talk, 
and his words were the result of thoughts 
which I coidd not reconstruct. 

Love was the constant subject of his 
meditations. 
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What was this love for which his sister 
had suffered so much and died with such 
serenity ? 

Lena had certainly loved. Did she still 
love when she died ? Why did I ask myself 
this question so often, and why did I never 
dare to speak on the subject to Oastino ? 
How often, whilst conversing with him on 
general topics, did it thrust itself on me till 
it became a real torture, yet never, never 
did I succeed in overcoming my timidity on 
this point. 

Love ! It has never occupied my thoughts. 
Or, to be more precise, I have thought much 
about women, without ever being able even 
to conceive the idea that I nwght have a wife 
of my own, a family of my own. 

My acquaintances, my fellow - workmen, 
are all married : but they struggle against 
such difficulties that each finds but scanty 
compensation in dangling on his knees the 
latest baby whilst watching the others romp 
in the fields, seated beside his wife under the 
verandah of some country inn on the out- 
skirts of the town, on holidays. Others avoid 
begetting children, and they are the hardest, 

the most taciturn, those who smile oftenest, 
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but whose smile is ironical and sceptical ; they 
are undoubtedly very sad at heart. How 
talk of love, of family Ufe in a society which 
deals out the same ration of bread to the 
single man and to the father of a family ? 

But all this would not have kept me away 
from marriage. I feel at bottom an intense 
yearning for the caresses of a woman, which 
I never remember having felt. Perhaps, 
when I first saw the light, my mother may 
just have been able to clasp me to her bosom 
and kiss me. I do not know. But it seems 
to me that had a woman loved me as I needed 
to be loved she would have mothered me a 
little, and I should have felt the need of 
giving way to tears on feeling her mine, on 
realising that I was all her world. I should 
have wept on her breast all the imshed tears 
of thirty years ; poured out all the immense 
sadness which had accumulated in my bosom 
day by day, as a small child during the cold, 
breadless days, as a boy in the orphanage 
where no woman's smile ever consoled us, 
as a young man when in the evenings I always 
foimd my attic dark and cold. I had a 
reserve of strength laid by during those long 
years of struggle against the burden which 
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weighed me down : had I not emerged from 
a grave of clay like a seedling in the midst 
of a beaten path ? Had I not renounced 
that which others have ; an easy Ufe, laid 
out before them like a banquet ; renounced 
it^ inasmuch as I had managed not to desire 
it, although I felt that I had as much a right 
to it as others ? 

Moreover, I was organically weak, the result 
of the unconscious suffering and privations 
of my childhood, and of that dreadful re- 
nunciation. A woman would have satisfied 
my longing to protect and be protected. 

She did not come. I waited for her, but 
I did not seek her out. I did not dare 
to: I was very shy with women, for, from 
boyhood, I had been conscious of my un- 
prepossessing appearance. I am tall, thin, 
sallow, with a slender body and dispropor- 
tionately long legs and arms. When I was 
about sixteen I passed through a period of in- 
satiable hunger, at the end of which I had 
grown thirty centimetres. For some years 
past I have no longer looked at myself in 
shop windows, and when I chance to see me 
reflection it causes me no small merriment : 
but formerly I was morbidly sensitive on 
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this point. I had extraordinarily keen ears 
for overhearing all the chafing remarks which 
my appearance suggested to the girls who 
passed me, and my eye, which looks rather 
dull and expressionless, did not lose the 
sUghtest shade of expression which flitted 
across the faces of the passers-by. Often 
I should have liked to pull the ears of some 
of the urchins. But I controlled myself; 
I jealously concealed from others all these 
pin-pricks ; I think my countenance was 
worthy of a diplomat, so well did I dis- 
semble my feelings. Now people say I am 
as good as gold. The fact is, I know what 
small things cause suffering; and I am so 
indulgent towards my former self that I 
am strangely moved by the sight of all the 
little sorrows which moan or hold their peace 
around me. 

Besides, I had not much time to seek her 
— I ought to have chanced across a woman 
who would have looked at me, liked me, 
spoken to me, got to know me ; once kno>y- 
ing me she would probably have loved me ; 
I do not think it could have been otherwise. 
Each of us possesses the wherewithal to 
make another's happiness. But where is the 
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other ? That is the problem. Perhaps she 
was a long way off, and I sat there in my 
corner correcting proofs. Or perhaps she 
was close by ; she may have looked at me, 
perhaps spoken to me — but she did not 
know me, nor I her. 

So I write here, as on a tombstone, / 
have not loved. 

All these thoughts and regrets were aroused 
in me by my intimacy with Crastino. He 
Uved such an intense inner Ufe that his 
remarks, which afforded me momentary re- 
velations, like lightning flashes of that Ufe, 
brought me back at once to my own medita- 
tions, giving me quite a shock. Once we 
were leaving a church, which we had entered 
to hear the vespers chanted (the church, the 
Madonna, music — if you long for art, for 
sentiment, you must be rich nowadays ! 
The church is the sole purveyor of art to 
the disinherited !) and the simlight was so 
beautiful ! Crastino said : ''I have never 
really beUeved in a life beyond this ; a 
personal life : I have never believed in it, 
but I have Uved as though I believed in it : 
that is to say, that in view of another life I 
have neglected to Uve this one ! . . /' 
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" It is true/' I thought ; I had done the 
same thing. In my small way I could have 
got some happiness had I tried with aU my 
strength. I fancy that many nowadays are 
like me. It is not so easy to renew oneself. 
But I see that our children are already 
different from us ; they look at the sun with 
greater confidence. The sun is our real good : 
at present we have none greater. Bask in 
it, children ! 

This remark of Crastino's was perhaps 
suggested by previous ideas of mine which 
I had been elaborating and formulating in his 
company ; as I gave them expression they 
gradually arranged themselves and became 
more persuasive, more convincing even in 
my eyes. Thus I influenced his thoughts: 
alas, I fear I also influenced his life, or, rather, 
his death. But I fed no remorse. 

Professor Lavriano found him work in the 
custom-house, and exhorted him to stick to 
it for a month; meanwhile he would look 
out for something more in conformity with 
his tastes. Crastino set to with a will. 
He used to come home and talk of the pic- 
turesque carts driven down from the Alps, 
which entered by the Barrier of France ; of 
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the queer tricks the carters resorted to in 
order to conceal a few pounds of sausages or 
some litres of wine. But soon he tired of 
the accounts and calculations, and, at the 
end of the month, he left. 

The Professor then placed him on the 
staff of a sociological review, and as he had 
no special knowledge of the subject, he was 
entrusted with the task of putting the con- 
tents of the nimibers together. But this 
job also was not much to his taste. How- 
ever, he stuck to it for some time. 

One dull, rainy day, I had gone home in 
the dinner hour and was about to start out 
for the printing-oflSce when I heard loud 
shrieks from outside. It sounded like the 
voice of the lame boy, Notu. On looking out, 
I saw him on the roof opposite, clinging on 
to the tiles with swollen hands. In the attic 
next to mine the drunkard was yelling, 
hanging out of the window, and threatening 
to throw a shoe at the boy, who turned a 
purple face in our direction, crying and 
jeering at the same time. What had he got 
out there for ? The Biondina had opened 
her window, and was calling to him, and 
shrieking insults at the drunkard. The boy 
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had now reached the top of the sloping roof 
on a level with Crastino's garret. Suddenly, 
whilst turning towards us, he lost his grip 
and his feet slipped. • . . 

Agonised shrieks resounded. The lad slid 
down on hands and knees, feet foremost, 
his hands clinging to the slates. The gutter 
stopped him. For a moment he remained 
stationary. Then Crastino's window was 
flung open, and the Biondina seized the boy 
by an arm. He was safe. 

I drew a deep breath. For a moment I 
had had a vision of a little heap of rags lying 
on the flagstones of the courtyard. Then I 
heard the door next to mine open, and the 
drunkard came out. I followed him. Doubt- 
less he was going to make a scene in Crastino's 
room. But when he got there, he seized the 
boy, and hugged him, weeping loudly. "We 
looked on, indignant, but moved. 

I had to run off to my work. It was then 
that a friendship was formed between the 
Biondina and Crastino, a friendship which 
soon became loVe and deprived me for ever 
of that sweet intimacy which had become a 
necessity to me;. 
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Meantime a great event had occurred in 
our caravansary. A young artist had taken 
up his abode at No. 27. At first he did not 
often sleep there, as he had anotha: lodging. 
He was very handsome, quite a model of a 
man ; tall, well-proportioned, agile ; his 
features were perhaps a little too delicate, 
but a heavy moustache and a full bronze- 
coloured, silky beard which covered all the 
lower part of his face lent them masculine 
strength. He wore a small round hat set 
back on his thick curling hair. His deep 
voice had all the sonority of bronze and 
reverberated so loudly in his capacious chest 
that when I heard him speaking at a little 
distance in the passage I could not distinguish 
his words, and sometimes it sounded like 
the booming of an organ. And I heard him 
often, for as soon as he came home from 
work (he was a designer in the Nebiolo 
foundry) he began talking with all the lodgers 

in the attics, provoking their laughter with 
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his jokes^ trailing behind him all the children 
to whom he threw apples and nuts down 
the long passage^ watching them as they 
rolled over one another in heaps and laughed 
themselves tired, I don't know when he 
slept ; his attic was always lit up^ and he 
worked a lot at nighty taking in models ; 
one by one all the little urchins of Acropolis 
sat for him. 

Acropolis was the name he gave our settle- 
ment, which he considered the biggest and 
most populous in Turin; and it was also 
the title of a volume of etchings which he 
wished to make and send to an artist friend 
of his in France, whose work was much 
admired there, and who had promised to 
make him known and send for him soon. 
He worked at night and all day Sundays. 
He had made friends with all the inhabitants 
of our little city, and sketched them all. 
He did real portraits of Crastino, of myself, 
and of the Biondina. 

I never thought I had an interesting 
physiognomy. Now my appearance is of 
no interest to any one. But Quibio (what 
a strange name I), otherwise called Cribio, 
was a magician. His portrait of Crastino 
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is a masterpiece, and I have never seen my 
friend look more beautiful m his most inspired 
moments. When justice \ is done to him, 
and his few verses are recognised as the 
most significant expression Italian poetry has 
achieved in the past twenty years, that 
portrait will be considered a precious docu- 
ment. Now it is only one of the most sug- 
gestive t3^es of our acropolis ! 

My portrait is very strange, and I do not 
think I ever saw myself hvith that expres- 
sion, although, taken singly, the features are 
certainly mine. But the whole is strangely 
transformed; the pallor is more especially 
striking and a look of terror in my eyes. 
Perhaps it may be due to the occasion on 
which he took it, an occasion which I shall 
never forget. 

But I must not anticipate events. 

Quibio had a most charming personality, 
although our portress, who was married to 
a poUceman, looked on him with some 
suspicion. The rent collector was evidently 
proud of his lodger, and consulted him about 
some oleographs which he wished to present 
to the landlord on the occasion of his silver 
wedding, whereupon Quibio had abused him 
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as a Philistine and worse. But the respect 
and the suspicion of rent collector and por- 
tress were alike founded on certain scented 
notes which came for him, and still more on 
the extraordinary fact that more than one 
lady (or, . more probably, always the same one) 
had driven up in her carriage to the door, 
and ascended the stairs to visit his studio. 

For some months Quibio was my constant 
companion in ihy free hours, for Vigi was 
now rarely with me, and spent nearly all 
his time alone with the Biondina, of whom I 
could not help feeling rather jealous. Having 
lived so many years alone, unknown even to 
myself, a reaction had set in and I sought 
at all costs for such companionship as could 
make me feel that I lived, and that, after all, 
I deserved to live. 

One Sunday Quibio knocked at my door, 
and entered in high spirits. 

'' I have two bits of news to give you, 
Martin,*' he exclaimed in his loud, sonorous 
voice. " In the first place I have had an 
order for an engraving from the Institute of 
Engravers in Rome ; in the second place . . . 
the inhabitants of Mars are signalling to the 
earth.'' 
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" Are both the items equally reliable ? " 
I inquired. 

" Yes," he replied. " Here is the notice 
sent me by the Institute of Engravers, and 
here is the morning's People with the telegram 
from Mars. Now I shall take you under one 
arm and Vigi under the other, and we will 
go and celebrate both events at Valsalice." 

There was nothing for it but to accept. 
Whilst I was dressing he wSnt to give the 
news to Crastino. 

I had heard of a strange English novel 
describing an invasion of the earth by 
Martians. The announcement made by the 
paper that some luminous spots, which seemed 
in the nature of intentional signals, had been 
noticed on the planet nearest to us, impressed 
me greatly. It is perhaps due to my lack 
of a thorough scientific training that I am 
inclined to give credence to the most ex- 
traordinary statements. Such an idea gave 
me a ciuious sensation, making me feel giddy, 
as if I really feU myself spinning through 
space with the earth. It seems to me that 
a fuller realisation of this idea will enable us 
better to conceive the exaltation of isolation 
in infinity. It is said of I know not what 
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French poet that he discovered a frisson 
nouveau. It seems to me that this is the 
new thrill. 

They stepped out into the passage and 
waited for me on the landing. We went 
downstairs. Qnibio had one of his fits of 
noisy jollity and laughed constantly, his 
teeth shining out from beneath his blonde 
beard. Crastino, on the contrary, seemed 
somewhat out of sorts. I had not seen him 
for some little time ; he had left his job 
and shut himself up in his attic. Was he 
working ? He had grown diaphanous ; his 
eyes, circled by dark rings, shone brightly, 
his nostrils twitched, and his mouth was 
very sensitive. I had been very anxious 
about his health; now his appearance in- 
creased my anxiety. 

Despite the high spirits of the artist, 
which I tried to emulate, Vigi was silent, 
though he seemed calm and somewhat absent- 
minded. Quibio was so happy that I shared 
his spirits ; sometimes when he spoke his 
voice failed him ; his joy seemed to seize 
him by the throat. Oh, how nice it is to 
hear any one laugh like that ! Some people 
are bom overwhelmingly happy. 
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Valsalice was crowded ; barrel-organs were 
playing in all the wine-shops, which were 
overflowing with middle-class people and 
workmen in their Sunday best. Quibio was 
very fond of plebeian jollifications in the 
country. I enjoy them also ; they are sin- 
cere, whole-hearted, healthy. We sat under 
a trellised vineyard, and the painter called 
for some sparkling wine which warmed him 
up and set his tongue wagging. Crastino 
took a sip, and made a grimace ; I am an 
abstainer. 

" Oh, my friends,*' exclaimed Quibio, " what 
a fine thing it would be if the earth produced 
more Barbera wine and less iron ! What say 
you ? The vine holds the secret of imiversal 
peace. Just look ; as soon as two men are 
tipsy they embrace each other. Is it not 
so ? Minca 'n crous / " he exclaimed, ad- 
dressing the stout and rubicund landlady, 
who was bustling about carrying glasses 
here and there. He had fallen in love with 
that name, and applied it to all women. 

A barrel-organ began to play in the court- 
yard. Quibio inmiediately jumped up and 
seized the landlady round the waist ; she 
turned round heavily, laughing and shaking 
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all over. He left her at once on seeing a 
girl come in wearing a big hat with cock's 
feathers. 

*' Oh ! '* he exclaimed, '* the Princess of 
Acropolis. Shall we take a turn ? '* 

It was the Salamander, and without giving 
her breathing space he whirled her off in 
a giddy waltz. The dust and gravel flew 
from under his nailed boots. When he could 
hold out no longer, he stopped and dragged 
the girl along with him to our table. 

She sat down, casting at us a half-question- 
ing, half-careless glance, then she swallowed 
at one gulp the glass of wine that Quibio 
offered her. 

I felt my heart beat more rapidly, and 
that feeling of shyness came over me which 
I always experience with women, mingled with 
annoyance at my own timidity. 

" Well, how are you, Minca ? " inquired 
Quibio smilingly. 

" Oh, I am all right,'* answered the girl, 
half offended. " But just call me Olga." 

" How old are you ? Twenty, I should 
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say, 
" Twenty-one." 
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Quibio laughed noisily, she tapped him on 
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the head with her fan. She had very fair, 
thin hair, and eyes lengthened at the comers 
by a dark line ; the skin of her cheeks was 
flaccid and wrinkled ; her mouth, which was 
well formed, had an ignoble expression in 
conversation. She may perhaps have stated 
her real age, though she might just as well 
have been thirty. 

What will you do when you are old ? " 
I old ? '' she laughed, and I thought a 
shadow flitted across her face. " I will let 
rooms to the likes of me.'* 

" Bravo ! And so revenge yourself on 
those who drive you to such a Ufe, eh ? You 
will take it out of unfortunates like your- 
self. Your landlady does the same by you 
now, and there thus will be no break in 
the chain," said Quibio, half seriously, half 
mockingly. 

She kept looking at Crastino : suddenly 
she inquired of me in an undertone, but so 
that he could hear : 

'* Where is his sister ? " 

'' Dead,'* I answered at once in a whisper. 

Crastino gave us both a look of sad 
reproof. She sighed, shook her head, and 
clapped the painter loudly on the shoulder. 
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Shall we have a dance, goldilocks ? '* 
No, thanks, the floor is too smooth, and 
you weigh a trifle too much, my dear Olga; 
besides, I do not want to be any one's 
rival. . . ." 

And he pointed to a youth who was seated 
before a glass of beer, all alone, staring at 
our party. The Salamander glanced at him 
furtively, and blushed. 

'' Do you know who he is ? There would 
be ructions if I told you.'* 

"Br-r!'' exclaimed Quibio. "He's the 
king of the hooligans. Til be sworn ! " and 
seeing the landlady pass by, he ordered 
another pint. 

" That is young Count Rafl5 ; he has 
few pence, but any amount of cheek, and 
half the hooligans of Ca' Neire are at his 
orders.'* 

She turned towards him, and stared at 
him with an expression of infinite contempt, 
then she rose, looked round, and again sat 
down, reassured. 

" Will you take a turn with me, Signor 
Crastino ? I can tell you some fine tales. 
And the Biondina ? Is she not here ? " 

Crastino blushed, and gave a nervous 
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laugh, then he raised his glass to his lips, and 
drank with a grimace. 

" I forbid you to seduce the poet ! '* 
shouted Quibio. " He is upset because Mars 
is signalling to Venus — that is to say, to the 
earth — and he must not be disturbed in his 
meditations." 

" Yes, yes, let us leave him to his thoughts. 
What a thing it is to have one's head in the 
clouds ! " 

Then she grew suddenly serious. '' But 
your friend is ill; can't you see it ! " 

He was indeed deathly pale, but he pro- 
tested vehemently. 

The landlady came up and placed the wine 
on the table, casting a contemptuous glance 
at the girl, who rose, tapping Quibio on the 
shoulder with her fan, 

'* Look, how pitiless an honest woman is," 
Quibio whispered in my ear, pointing to the 
landlady. 

'' Yes, indeed," thought I, as I looked after 
the Salamander. 

The solitary youth who had been staring 
at us at once advanced towards her. She 

I 

^ gave him a look which nailed him to his seat, 

^>^ and went up to a table where a drunkard 
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in the company of several comrades was 
shouting with all his might : — 

" Cruce delissia 
Cruce delissia 
Delissia al cor I " 

She sat down in their midst, beside an 
undergrown lad. She pointed the yomig 
Count out to him, and his face lit up for a 
moment with such a malignant, cunning, and 
energetic smile that it sent a shudder through 
me. He had a pair of swift, shifty eyes 
which at times seemed to glint and then 
sheathe themselves swiftly under their lids. 
I thought his knife must often flash and 
vanish in the same way. 

His face was not new to me. Those eyes 
must have looked at me before. 

So there is another society which, all 
unknown to ours, practises fraud, warfare, 
solidarity, with like intensity. Occasion- 
ally an upheaval casts up some corpse to 
the surface. And all this goes on beside 
me ; I have been made aware of its presence 
coming home late at night when I have heard 
muttered debates or quarrels going on down 
blind alleys. Sometimes I have overheard 
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close by, in the dark, words which have sent a 
shudder through me, followed however almost 
at once by an exclamation of recognition, 
almost of pleasure, " No, it is Stanga ! " 
They know me then ; they too have a police 
service : I am on the harmless or insignificant 
list. All this goes on in darkness. In the 
light of day nothing but a glance of hatred, 
of defiance, of triumph, such as I had seen 
flit for an instant across the face of that 
stunted lad. 

But another reminiscence haunted me. 
Had I not already seen the Count ? 

It was darkening. The courtyard was 
getting more and more crowded. Whole 
famiUes were now arriving with bevies of 
children, who sat round the tables ordering 
supper. We, top, ate amidst the uproar, 
but we were all three silent ; the painter's 
high spirits had died away. 

We got up to leave. Suddenly I felt some 
one touch me. It was the stunted lad, 
who smiled at me with his piercing eyes. 

" Just a word, sir." 

" Speak," I said, somewhat taken aback. 

He was silent for an instant, then nodded 
in the direction of the Count. 
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" Your friend's sister. There he is ! — and 
now leave him to me. That is all. Set 
your mind at rest, Signor Stanga ! " 

And he disappeared amidst the crowd 
which thronged the doorway. We walked 
on in the direction of the city. 

Lots of people were walking along the 
beaten and dusty highway. Tired women 
were leaning heavily on the arms of their 
men ; the children rolled down the slopes ; ^ 

on all faces was stamped the exhaustion and 
stupor that a sunny day passed in the open 
air produces on people who spend their whole 
week in workshops and sunless houses. 

At a certain spot Quibio set off down a 
side road. 

'' It will be a little longer, but we shall 
be quiet ! " 

The path woimd along through the vine- 
yards ; every now and again it lay between 
hedges or stone walls. The vines, which had 
already been vintaged, were growing ruddy. ' J 

The sky was full of clouds of various shapes, 
on which the sun shed a wealth of colour. 

'' It seems to me that scenery is under- 
going a transformation," Quibio began, " or 
is it I who am changing ? Or are we all 
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A changing ? I no longer know how to paint 

^ - the sky ; it is more difficult than it used to 

be, for now we must suggest something 
beyond it." 

'* You are right/' I rejoined. " Painters 
depict a stratum of blue air or a flight of 
clouds. That is not the sky ; it is only the 
atmosphere." 

Just so/' Quibio replied with a laugh. 
But you would not wish me to paint out- 
side the atmosphere ? Yet who knows ? 
My friend Chedda sent me from Paris some 
photos of the work of a certain Redin, which 
have made me realise what might be done 
by *one who knew the sky in the way you 
mean, Stanga." 

" Literature must pave the way ! " ex- 
claimed Crastino, for a moment throwing 
aside his absent-mindedness. 
( '' That is true/' I rejoined. '' I have but 

! a slight knowledge of literature, but what 

little I have come across has no interest for 
me. After all that has been said, man still 
goes on talking about himself ; yet he only 
speaks at random, for he sees but little of 
his own personality; and he sees but little 
of it because he sees nothing of all the 
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rest ; the earth, the sky — I mean the literary 
man. Who, indeed, can say what man is ? 
Man is nothing but the realisation of the 
earth's consciousness, he is the earth which 
realises itself. What is the earth ? A dot. 
The daughter of the sun, which is a bigger 
dot. The sun created her. The sun warms 
the air, draws the atmosphere from the poles 
to the^ equator, and creates the wind ; the 
sun creates the currents of the sea, absorbs 
the vapours and crystallises them on the 
mountains in the shape of glaciers and sends 
them rushing down as rivers ; the sun raises 
the sea like a heaving bosom. Perhaps the 
sun raises the heart of the earth, the plastic 
nucleus which vibrates beneath the crust, 
and draws it to itself, and maybe some day 
will make it explode. We are children of 
the sun." 

" Bravo ! " shouted Quibio. " And you are 
a child of books. What is the latest book 
you have read ? " 

" You are right ! This is my synthesis 
of the last book of which I have read the 
proofs, *'A General Treatise on Geology," 
neither more nor less. But what of that ? 
All poetry is comprised in it." 
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" Yes/* broke in Crastino huskily. " That 
is the new poetry." 

I could hear tears in his voice. I looked 
at him ; the rays of the setting sun lit up 
the pallor of his brow ; his cheeks burnt as 
with fever. 

" Who will write it ? " he added. 

He was again silent. The sky was darken- 
ing ; the clouds had gathered, piling up their 
dark masses, between which shone silver 
lakes. 

I took up the thread of conversation again. 
"The paper considers that the news about 
the signalling from Mars is but the fancy 
of an astronomer poet. May be. What 
matters it ? We know nothing about it, 
but all the same the hypothesis that the 
heavens are all alive is no longer a sur- 
prise to us. Why is this ? Perhaps there 
exists some kind of inter-planetary com- 
munication which psychologists would term 
subconscious ? Perhaps to-morrow it may be- 
come conscious. Have you observed with 
what ease the most extraordinary discoveries 
find credence ? *' 

But I perceived that my two companions 
no longer followed my remarks. They were 
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both absorbed in their own reflections, in 
their particular lives. I realised this when 
Crastino observed, as if summing up his 
inner thoughts, which seemed also to put a 
seal on my remarks : 

But, after all, we die ! *' 
No,'* I protested vehemently. ** Perhaps 
life has an end when compared with eternity. 
For us, who are but transitory beings, it has 
neither beginning nor end. Those die who 
have not lived, who have not created. We 
must create, a cell, an idea, a motion — then 
there is no death ! '' 

" We die, we die I '' he insisted, almost 
with anguish. 

" Yes, imfortunately it is so, my dear 
Stanga," said Quibio, coming to his assist- 
ance; "but for all that I can safely say 
I do not care a fig! Crastino and I 
have the same views of life — I mean of 
our special lives — but he thinks of the 
ehd ; I live in to-day. That is all the differ- 
ence. Now you live in the clouds, or in 
books, if you prefer, beyond the clouds. 
You are a happy man.'' 

They were indeed thinking of their own 
lives. The twilight softened them as each 
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contemplated within himself an image of 

love. For a moment I yearned intensely for 

. the companionship of a woman, which nature 

1 assigns to all men as the completion of their 

personality. 

Then I became aware of an inner smart, 
similar to that of a wound, too swift and 
sure to make itself felt at once. 

'' Your friend's sister ! That is he ! " Had 
I understood ? The words lingered in my 
ears. Now I realised the situation in all its 
^ horror, in all its infinite wretchedness. 

I longed to be alone to question myself 
and to hear my answer. On reaching home 
I went to bed, blew out the light, and im- 
mersed myself in thought. 

At first a confused and painful tumult 
surged in my brain and bosom, an almost 
/ suffocating wave of bitterness and heat. 
Then I grew extraordinarily lucid and calm, 
as though my blood had cooled and was 
silent, and intellect alone shone like a lamp 
to illumine my past life, my unhappiness, and 
the wretchedness of all my fellows. 

Oh ! to love, to love, to love ! 

To feel oneself alive and complete and 
perfect in the love of the other necessary 
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being; to feel oneself a perfect unity tend- 
ing towards complexity, towards a fuller, 
richer humanity. The ideal appeared to 
me ever clearer and simpler, yet for me far 
off, departed; dead, perhaps, with that poor 
dead girl who had smiled at me in her agony. 
She was a poor creature ; she had abandoned 
herself in her ignorance to her instinct for 
happiness ; perfidy and death had over- 
taken her. 

And the sharp joy and anguish which the 
discovery of the scoundrel who had betrayed 
her had given me were dissipated. Could 
I revenge myself on him ? Who was he ? 
Perhaps nothing, perhaps a creature who 
had not yet appeared on the surface where 
conscious beings draw breath. He had 
followed the perverse instinct bequeathed 
him by generations of oppressed and male- 
ficent ancestors. Creatures bom without 
duties, rich in rights, what can they do but 
take advantage of them ? 

Oh, to rebel against them, to arise and range 
oneself with the powers of light ! 

But the wicked eliminate themselves. He 
was in good hands, and I should have liked 
to wish that his punishment might not be 
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fatal, might not prevent him from recovering 
his humanity. But I am a man, son of a 
man. I need to believe in an inexorable 
law : he who has caused suffering, shall 
suffer I 

And I decided to say nothing to Vigi. 
What would have been the good of it ? 



VII 

I AM indebted to my friend Quibio for the 
few hours of pleasure and lightness of heart 
I have enjoyed in these last years. He also 
procured me some small satisfactions flatter- 
ing to my self-esteem. At first he had not 
paid me much attention, and had even let 
me see that he looked on me with some 
contempt, as an ingenuous fool ; then he 
altered his opinion and went to the opposite 
extreme. 

His was such an exuberant nature that he 
had to work off the steam in activities of 
every description, almost always expended 
for the benefit of others, without any sort 
of compensation, though he frequently as- 
serted that he cared but little for his 
fellow-man. 

Amongst other things he had offered to 
paint the concert hall of a Choral Society. 
He- took me with him to the opening cere- 
mony. 

I think music, and more especially song. 
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has a strongly pacifying and elevating influ- 
ence ; such fugitive yet continuous prayer 
is the most touching manifestation which 
humanity can offer of its aspirations towards 
the beyond. 

I remember the day of my admission to 
the orphanage. Half hidden in a comer of 
the courtyard I stood there, gloomy and 
untractable, with a terrible feeling that I 
was imprisoned for life. The river, the green 
fields, the sky, how far off they seemed ! 
Gone for ever ! Suddenly a voice rang out. 
The words sung were incomprehensible : rCy 
sol, la, si. Then another note rang out, 
joined the first, then others, and they 
mingled, advanced in unison, tmrolled them- 
selves, met, stopped, began again — always 
those same discordant words to a harmonious 
tune. My heart softened, my sobs became 
fewer, my eyes shed peaceful tears. Every 
day during the play hour I used to retreat 
into a quiet comer and listen to the Prayer 
in Rossini's Moses. 

Later on I joined the little choir. I had 
a thin soprano voice which was soon spoiled 
by a succession of colds. 

The Choral Society had its headquarters 
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outside the town. In that suburban district 
dancing clubs alternate with playgrounds 
for children; inns with convents. The 
autumnal wind scattered the rusty leaves, 
though the cold had not yet set in. We 
chatted on as usual ; I had become a great 
talker and he was no whit behind me. It 
seemed to me that he was growing sensitive 
to the emotion of ideas. They intoxicated 
me like wine. In his company I conquered 
my painful slowness of expression ; I grew 
eloquent and inexhaustible. I confess that 
I used to prepare myself a Uttle. 

I remember a heated discussion aroused 
by a chance sight, the*children of a college 
kept by priests marching by, shouldering 
their ^;ims to the music of a small brass band. 
The young priest who accompanied them 
tried to fit his steps to the short ones of 
the boys. 

"That is the music you like," Quibio 
exclaimed. 

" Precisely,'' I promptly replied. "Why not? 
I do not like music for itself any more than 
I do painting. I love all art not as the 
ornament but as the measure of things, their 
harmonious rhythm. I am sure I shall like 
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your painting because it will be in keeping 
with ihe hall and with the purpose for which 
it is intended. And so children who march 
to music arouse my enthusiasm ; they learn 
to walk together, and do you think that is 
a trifle ? They learn to measure their 
breathing, the play of their muscles, their 
simultaneous movement towards a common 
goal." 

" Then, my dear theoriser, art is the 
bandmaster which brings things into har- 
mony, and makes them keep time ?" 

'' Exactly so ! " 

" And how about the guns ? '' he replied 
at once ; " ought they alsoJ;o shoot to time? " 

'* Let us hope that guns will be the play- 
things of the future, Uke halberds in modern 
pageants. They will cost less, and the older 
they are the more venerable they will be- 



come." 



*' For my part I don't know what to say," 
added Quibio with a laugh. " Once, when 
I was in prison, a friend of mine, a medical 
student, suggested to me that I should 
become his accomplice in a charming enter- 
prise. As soon as we came out we were to 
empty some test tubes of cholera bacillus 
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into the water reservoirs of a big city. I 
refused, simply because I thought that if once 
the casket of Pandora were opened it might 
all be up, not only with me, but with the whole 
of humanity, and then — good-bye to the hope 
of escaping from this earth which is cooling, 
and transferring ourselves to some other 
planet in accordance with your views ! *' 

We were about to leave the high-road 
and enter a little valley. Suddenly, not far 
from us, a huge motor-car appeared, belching 
white clouds of vapour. We had barely 
time to jump into the ditch. 

" May your feet rot off ! '* shouted Quibio, 
whilst I shut my eyes and coughed, half 
suffocated. 

I had just had time to catch a gUmpse of 
two men and two women, sitting under a 
canopy which fluttered like some bird of 
ill omen. 

" Talk of peace, indeed ! " exclaimed the 
painter indignantly. " Whilst the nobility 
are trying to draw in their claws so as not 
to exasperate us, here come these bourgeois 
parvenus to insult us in our own house. 
Yes, in our own house, for the high-road 
belongs to the peasant and the poor man. 
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There now ! I should like to take those 
two monstrosities, one in each hand, and 
knock their heads together before the eyes 
of those other two begoggled and bewater- 
proofed coquettes ! '' 

For quite ten minutes clouds of dust hung 
over the high-road. We walked straight to- 
wards the valley and plunged into greenery 
and pure air. 

I remembered a walk taken a month before 
in the company of Crastino. Neither Quibio 
nor I had seen him since. He must have 
spent whole days shut up in his attic. Was 
he working ? 

" I think he works/' Quibio said. '' But 
I also fear he is wearing himself out in every 
way. His is one of those nervous tempera- 
ments which hold out for a long while and 
then collapse all of a sudden. That boy 
makes me very anxious.*' 

I remembered how Crastino had confided 
to me his amorous aspirations, then confined 
to mere legendary figures. He must have 
changed greatly. And I reflected that life 
often mocks our most cherished hopes. 

We reached a cross-road, and looked down 
the winding paths. To the right were ranged 
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a series of thick elm-poles along which the 
electric power wires were to be laid. To the 
left we could see a flag on the roof of an 
old farm-house not far from us. 

*' There it is ! " exclaimed Quibio. 

" Look there/* I said, pointing out the 
electric wires to the painter as we walked 
along. " There is a force which will be 
used in the future to deal death rapidly. 
I must say for my part that it seems to 
me of the greatest importance that men 
should cease to butcher one another." 

'' You might be accused by some of pusil- 
lanimity." 

'' They would be wrong/' I added, rather 
piqued as I caught a rapid glance he had 
cast at me. '' I do not think that the desire 
for peace is a sign of cowardice but rather 
an indication of humanity's having reached 
a higher level. The heavy fist is of the 
anthropopithecus. ..." 

We had neared an old farm-house, sur- 
rounded by orchards and gardens full of 
chrysanthemums laden with their many- 
coloured blossoms. It was surrounded by 
a crumbling wall half hidden by briars 
amongst which sparrows nested, and across 
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which lizards darted like flames. Quibio 
stopped before the gate. 

'' Come, let us have it out/' he exclaimed, 
still somewhat irritated ; " you would like to 
make a proselyte of me. It is no good to 
deny it ; with all your airs of leaving others 
free you none the less try to force your views 
on them. Let us be honest : you wish me 
to renounce something, lots of things, in 
favour of others. ..." 

"Oh, not you," I interrupted; *'you are 
but a poor devil like myself ! " 

*' Yes, I," he repeated, red in the face, 
and with unusual vehemence, " I too aspire 
to conquer life in its entirety. Should I try 
to avoid hurting others (and the others 
whom I have in mind are scoundrels), I 
should have to give up too much, all that I 
require and which now belongs to them. 
Why should I give it up ? From a sense of 
honour ? Out of patriotism ? For the good 
of the race ? Let those who have pedigrees 
talk of race. We belong to none, saving the 
compassion we owe to those poor beings 
to whose share it fell to give us life ; we 
have no more ancestors than hens or frogs, 
or those lizards over there. 



... 
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And, so sa5dng, he switched his stick through 
a dump of nettles with a long rustling sound, 

" You are right/' I said, trying to pacify 
the good-natiu-ed giant. " But do you sup- 
pose for an instant that I am opposed to 
your conquering life ? I do not know what 
you need that belongs to others. Whatever 
it is, probably it belongs to no one." 

" You are right," he remarked thought- 
fully, giving the bell a loud pull. " Why 
don't you write all this ? You say things I 
have never heard said before." 

A man came to the door at the end of 
the garden and went in again. A crowd of 
people immediately appeared, amongst whom 
the light-coloured dresses of the women stood 
out clearly. 

'* Come along, and be quick," shouted a 
dark, sUm young man, running towards us. 
'' We were waiting for you." 

Quibio introduced me to the young man, 
whose name was Picaday. I looked at him 
with curiosity and respect. He was the 
dreaded caricaturist of the Pasquino. I had 
never met him, though his was a figure 
familiar to all Turin, from the shop-girls to 
the syndic De Nola. 
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Behind him stood the conductor of the 
chorus, who embraced the artist, dragging 
him into the hall amidst a buzz of conver- 
sation from the women. I found myself 
isolated and resigned myself to the situation. 
All those petticoats intimidated me. 

The room was full to overflowing. For- 
tunately my stature enabled me to look 
around. A rustle of pages being turned 
over was followed by a sudden silence. Then 
the choir struck up the Riso by Father 
Martini, which sent a shudder of delight 
through my frame : so many years had 
flown by since I had last heard that joyous 
music ! Oh, childhood, so beautiful, because 
so far off ! 

Then Picaday got up and improvised in 
Piedmontese dialect an eccentric monologue, 
passages from which often recur to me like 
some strange music. 

He said he thought that when man heard 
his own voice for the first time it must have 
frightened him, for he cannot have realised 
that it came from his own throat ; just 
imagine what would be the surprise of a 
double-bass if it were suddenly to hear itself ! 
But after the first shock it must have amused 
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him^ and he made use of it. I am only 
gleaning the main ideas expressed by the 
keen-faced caricaturist from amongst the 
brilliant metaphors and iridescent facets of 
his speech. 

What does the peasant girl do at midday 
and in the evening when the burning sun 
or the advancing shades of night fill her 
with dismay ? She sings. She is small, 
but her voice, her misgivings, her aspirations 
fill the coimtry-side. Humanity beneath the 
vast dome of heaven does precisely the same 
as the peasant girl ; it sings. 

And when the human voice no longer 
suffices come instruments. Then harmony is 
confined within a temple, and at last we 
have that most wonderful of instruments, 
the dome. 

Where find, said he, a more attractive 
model of an ideal society than in a chorus ? 
Where find a stricter yet freer bond between 
men than that formed for the execution of 
a h3nnn by Palestrina ? In an alternation 
of every shade of feeling each part, whilst 
perfectly harmonious, preserves its individu- 
ality, now hidden, now again emerging. And 
the conductor only represents a will, a 
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symbd of unity, a centre. At a given moment 
it is no longer he who guides, it is no longer 
the choir which follows him, but all together 
form one imity in which the conductor only 
stands for rhythmic movement. Even the 
individuality of the conductor — that is, of the 
symbol of law — is submerged. Maybe the 
law has impressed itself on all, has become 
the very breath of life, the ebb and flow in 
all breasts of one same human flood. 

And this inner law is but the pulsation of 
the small planet of which we are moulded, 
answering the pulsation of the universe, of 
the entity. When this law acts freely in 
us there will be no more need for codes or 
governments. 

The speech was followed by more choral 
singing. Whilst listening I gazed at the 
scrolls of flowers with which Quibio had 
decorated the ceiling, and they seemed to 
me to obey the same law of harmony. Are 
not all the arts the manifestation of one 
same desire, of one same continuous advance 
of man towards the infinite ? 

Probably few of those present had under- 
stood the artist's speech ; they had only 
seized the epigrams and odd metaphors. 
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The company was a strange mixture. Side 
by side with workmen and shop-assistants 
sat artists, university professors, a famous 
sculptor, and a German bookseller. Music 
brought together all these people whose lives 
were so diverse and far apart, and during 
the intervals a like cordiality seemed to warm 
and sweeten the atmosphere. 

When we left the sim was setting. The 
valley was gay with flowers and light- 
hued dresses and many-coloured parasols, as 
though the presence of approaching winter 
had not yet made itself felf. Picaday and 
Quibio walked on ahead, arm - in - arm ; I 
followed behind, feeling somewhat isolated, 
and with a great longing not to be a stranger 
to the crowd which now poured along the 
winding paths. A group, mostly composed of 
women, came up with the two artists and 
walked on side by side with them. The two 
men stopped to look at the works by the 
roadside where the wires weje to be laid for 
the transmission of electric power. The city, 
veiled in mist, was visible in the distance; 
nearer to us the Po flowed by between two 
rows of poplars ; a few steps off lay the 
dusty white road leading to Moncalieri, 
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Picaday was talking about the Marconi 
telegraphy. 

" Nothing is lost/' he was saying, '' every- 
thing which surrounds us, from inanimate 
objects up to men, re-acts on us, thus turning 
us into receivers, condensers, transmitters. 
Maybe the things we think dead are even 
more fully alive than when they first came 
into existence. Houses, rooms, furniture can 
only be said to be alive when some one has 
died in their midst. Perhaps they accumu- 
late energy derived from past lives which 
discharges itself on us at every contact. 
Waves and vibrations : the world is nothing 
else, from our hearts to the sun ! " 

I remembered an engraving I had seen in a 
newspaper. A pair of antennae, nothing else. 
Man has f oimd his antennae like the insects ; 
they feel the air. Thus the earth is enveloped 
by the human soul, beyond the atmosphere, 
beyond the planets, beyond, beyond ! 

And Picaday continued, stroking his beard 
and smiling : " Who can explain why man 
walks upright ? That is to say, parallel to 
the radius of the earth and sun ? Is it 
because he is really one of the earth's rays, 
projecting her life into infinity ? " 
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I stood as in a dream. These were ideas 
which I had been ruminating on for years, 
and the mere fact of hearing another give 
them voice had a strange effect on me, as 
if it at last proved them to be true. He 
seemed to extract them from the welter 
of my mind like gold from its matrix. 

Night was advancing. The women laughed : 
" What queer fancies," they said to the 
designer. 

Yes, indeed ; we are still a long way off 
from all that. Fancies. And suddenly I felt 
myself all alone, as I used to in childhood when 
I ran on too far ahead and no longer heard 
my father's footsteps hobbling after me. 

We were just about to step out on the high- 
road, when suddenly some cyclists passed. 
A little motor-car slid past us, silently followed 
by other cyclists. 

" The king ! " exclaimed some of our 
party. 

He passed by us at a few paces' distance 
only. 

And all of a sudden the confused, scattered, 
shapeless mass of society rose before me, 
surrounded me, overwhelmed me. What 
irony ! What a come-down from Picaday's 
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vision of harmony ! But did it not suflftce 
^ to will ? No ; before that we must know, 
and before we know we must live. 

" What are you dreaming about, Martin ? " 
inquired Quibio, touching me on the shoulder. 

My thoughts were following the motor-car, 
which had already disappeared in the distance. 

" We always come back to the starting- 
point, my friend ! First of all, the means of 
life must be assured to all. . . ." 

" An old, old story ! " 

" Yes, but no one takes the first step ; no 
one gets to work. Each thinks for himself, 
and no one thinks for all. . . ." 

A sudden idea flashed through my brain. 

On reaching home I wrote on the first 
page of a copy-book : — 



s. 



THE CRY OF THE PEOPLE 

Then I sat for a long time, pen in hand, 
staring at the lamp. I felt my breast heave 
with emotion as though I was about to under- 
take a great work which would certainly 
find me imequal to its achievement, but to 
which I would bring such faith as moves 
mountains. I sat for a long while, unable 
to collect my thoughts. Not that I was 
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at a loss for ideas : they were surging through 
me like a flood which cannot find an outlet. 
Soon my head grew heavy and my eyes misty. 
I had to go to bed. 

When the first tumult had calmed down 
I began to discern and discriminate amongst 
my thoughts. Brevity, clearness, profound 
conviction were needed. Is it not said of 
some saints that they had such power of 
persuasion as to soften the hearts of tyrants ? 
I must begin with a stirring exordium, then 
the themes must be handled with a due 
sense of proportion and yet in detail, and 
the peroration must bum like fire. The 
first and last parts could be written when 

« 

the central portion which offered most difii- 
culties was well under way. 

I selected and rejected several schemes 
in rapid succession. Should I depict the 
evils which beset the several classes of 
society and preach the need for their fusion ? 
But I knew only one. Should I revert to 
the programme, never yet reaUsed, of Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity, words which have gone 
out of fashion ? Should I classify the sub- 
ject matter imder the categories of the 
several Government departments ? 
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I suddenly felt humiliated, stupid, worth- 
^ less. For fifteen years I had dipped into 
all the branches of learning, but, Uke an 
egotist, only to satisfy my imquenchable 
thirst. From all this mass of knowledge 
which weighed me down I was incapable of 
extracting a simple rule of life either for 
myself or for others. And I was seized 
by a longing to sleep, to isolate myself, to 
escape from all this outside pressure which 
forced on me a duty I neither clearly saw 
nor imderstood ; a burden too. heavy for my 
shoulders. Oh, to be able to sleep ! I was 
alone, without so much as a dog to care for 
me ! I owed nothing to any one ! 

But sleep would not come. 

One thing only I felt really able to do ; 
to describe the life of those who suifer and 

m 

die. Much dies with them ; love, belief 
in justice here, and faith in a justice here- 
after. To many nothing remains but despair, 
imalleviated even by the thought that they 
share a common destiny. Each of them 
when dying knows that he has a right to 
live, and that he would also have the power 
to Uve if only his fellow-man, a coalition of 
men, did not rob him of that right. I should 



\ 
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find no dififtculty in criticising society such as 
it is ; and this was the first part of my pro- 
gramme. The second part would deal with 
reconstruction. 

I have but a sUght knowledge of the 
various schools of socialism, but what chiefly 
dissatisfies me with them is the importance 
they all attribute to economics, in short to 
all that which undoubtedly forms a sine qua 
non of existence, but which in itself is but 
secondary. 

At last I settled on a scheme which, though 
it struck me as less complete than the first 
one, was more to my liking. I got up and 
sketched it out at once on paper. It was 
as follows : — 

A king who has a lofty ideal of Society 
wishes to lead his subjects up to it by 
his methods of government, and is willing 
to abdicate when he feels that they are 
really free. His chief instruments in the 
work of redemption are doctors and school 
teachers. On the one hand freedom, on the 
other action. Freedom from error, whilst 
doing everything to favour and afford efficient 
light. A tendency to abolish all forms of 
restraint, from the material ones for criminals 



/ 
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to the moral ones for all men ; from hand- 
cuffs to laws. The gradual abolition of 
hereditary rights of property ; every human 
being to have the needful ; and everything to 
return to a common fund at his death. The 
legal personality of women, and the equaUty 
of the sexes, to be recognised as steps to 
the conquest of individuality, liberty, happi- 
ness. Each to be free to develop to the 
utmost his own Ufe, his own affections. Birth 
and education to be protected. Rest to be 
ensured to old age. Public hygiene to be 
constantly watched over till disease be elimi- 
nated. Every facility to be afforded to 
manufactures, commerce, and science, so as 
to encourage man to conquer himself, the 
earth, the heavens. Faith in progress, as 
if it were not — and it is not — destined to 
die with our earth. The worship of Ufe. . . . 
And I fell asleep, cradled by a great hope. 



I 



VIII 

It was March. Outside a high wind was 
blowing : inside Quibio's attic all was peace 
under the big lamp which shed a bright 
and steady light. I was sitting with my 
back to the window. He had chosen it 
for a background because the square of the 
dormer window made a frame for me. He 
was drawing rapidly. His movements as he 
raised his head to look at me and then trans- 
ferred his eyes to his drawing somewhat 
disturbed me. 

"Think of something, and try to keep 
still/' he said to me. " Think, for instance, ^ 
of some abstract question. Try to solve a 
geometrical problem, or an astronomical one. 
You are an astronomer, aren't you ? And 
if I speak don't answer me. Fix your at- 
tention on some thought and don't answer 
me. 

I tried to do as he directed, but could not 

succeed. I thought of my essay which I 

had begun writing several times. Four 
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months had dapsed since I had conceived 
the idea. 

I, who knew by heart the history of the 
nebulae and the earth and the growth of 
organisms, was ignorant of the simple history 
of the lord of creation, the homo sapiens. 

On beginning to study it I foimd that in 
the parabola of civilisations all that I had 
imagined as the conditions for an ideal 
society had already existed more or less. 
The only difference was that in future the 
progress of one nation would be the progress 
of the whole of humanity. And afterwards ? 
Following on prosperity comes decadence. 
A nation is prosperous, it ceases to propa- 
gate, barbarians overwhelm it. When the 
whole of humanity shall have attained happi- 
ness, humanity will cease to be. At bottom, 
what does it matter? All history is but a 
dot on the face of eternity. 

" You look tired," Quibio said. " I can't 
draw you like that. Take a little rest." 

I got up, whilst he fixed the wax border 
to a small plate on which he was to pour the 
acid next morning, Sunday. He drew all 
the week, and worked at his etchings on 
Sundays. 
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I glanced round the room. He fre- 
quently altered the arrangements of the 
many and strange ornaments which were 
spread aroimd or hung on the walls. On 
the middle of the wall I noticed a drawing 
of a lady dressed in white, whose fine features 
were outlined in profile against a backgroimd 
of trees. The figure was poised with infinite 
grace. 

Quibio looked at me and smiled. 

*' What do you think of it ? " 

" It is very beautiful ! " 

'* She is more beautiful." 

He was silent, smiUng to himself. 

" What is that harp ? " I inquired, noticing 
a most curious caricature hung up on the 
wall. 

It represented in profile a very long man 
whose bust, legs, and arms, prolonged so that 
his fingers touched his toes, formed a triangle 
or a harp. With the other hand he touched 
the strings, which connected the bust with 
the legs. 

" Can't you see ? " he replied, laughing. 
'' It is the syndic, Di Nola, receiving their 
Majesties; a musical caricature by Picaday. 
How do you like Picaday ? " 
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'' He is most attractive/' 

''He is a great devourer of books, like 
yourself. I think you will get on together. 
I will tell you an anecdote which you must 
not repeat. He had been a fellow-student 
of mine at the Arts and Crafts School. I 
had not seen him for a long while. Five 
years ago I ran up against him at ' Strassburg ' 
— that is to say, at Porta Palazzo. He was 
looking at himself in a shop window, and I 
can assure you he was anything but beauti- 
ful. I stood beside him, and nodded to his 
shabby image reflected amongst the ladies' 
hats displayed on the other side of the 
plate-glass. ' Good-day, Pica ! ' ' Good- 
day, Quibio.' On releasing him from my 
somewhat vigorous embrace I noticed he 
staggered and grew pale. ' What's the matter 
with you. Pica ? ' * I have had nothing 
to eat for three days.' I took him with me 
to a cook-shop, and ate with him to keep 
him company ; it was two o'clock. When 
he had finished he abused and insulted me, 
and went off. I only saw him again last 
year, all smartened up, and, my dear fellow, 
he just flimg himself in my arms, and wept 
like a child." 
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He had finished his job^ and asked me to 
sit again to him, which I did. Then he 
exclaimed : 

" Do you know the news ? " 

'' What news ? '' 

'* Haven't you noticed the portrait of 
Cimisin there ? I had never succeeded in 
taking it. Now at last — ^poor devil ! But 
you know nothing about it : you live in the 
clouds. He had a narrow escape. They 
say that for the past ten years he had never 
shut his door for fear of a freemason black- 
smith breaking in. The other morning it 
was found shut. You can imagine the ex- 
citement. A piece of paper was pasted to 
it, on which he had written : ' Closed for the 
death of the occupant.' He had written it 
himself. Then the rent-collector came round 
and sent for the police. The door was 
broken open, and the poor old man was 
foimd in bed with a high fever. On the 
floor by the bedside was a pan of charcoal, 
which, however, had not burnt. The poor 
devil had got drunk so as to bring his courage 
up to the sticking-point — as you know, he 
is not in the habit of drinking — ^then he had 
thrown himself on the bed. But the wine 
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upset him, and he vomited it on to the pan 
of charcoal." 

'* What a fate ! " I exclaimed. '' I thought 
that he, at least, \sras happy." 

'' I was forgetting. The cage was empty. 
He must have freed the blackbird who 
whistled the Inno, ..." 

He was silent for a little, then he again 
started off as though anxious to entertain 
me. I suddenly felt myself overcome with 
sadness. 

" Have you seen about the strike at Loani ? 
Four peasants killed. They shouted, * Long 
live the king I * after setting fire to the 
town hall. How backward we are ! Those 
are still the ideas of my grandfather, who, 
when he quarrelled with a town councillor, 
wanted to go to the king to obtain justice." 

'' But don't you think," I objected, " that 
a king cqiM alter the conditions of a country, 
and all the more easily when he feels himself 
supported by popular sentiment ? " 

'' You are a reactionary, my dear fellow ! " 
he answered with a laugh. "Be on your 
guard I We have a constitution and a 
parliament ; let us admit, for the sake of 
argument, that both are bad, but they are 
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the will of the sovereign people. We will 
not inquire into the nature of the sovereign 
people of that period ; it was much the 
same as now . . . there is another stratum 
of society beneath it ? Yes, but it has no 
voice in the matter, my dear fellow. It sees 
no help near because it is trampled on by 
the others ; and for this reason it implores help 
from afar, from Providence, which is repre- 
sented in its eyes by the king in this world. 
This explains why petitions are thrown on 
the floor of the House. Oh, it is great ! " and 
Quibio was more than ever struck by the 
humour of it all. " But the man who peti- 
tions parliament has already the soul of a 
bourgeois. The real man of the people still 
appeals direct to the king. Why do you not 
go to him ? Give him a talking to ? . . ." 

This chaff suddenly struck me with amaze- 
ment, as though I had been caught enter- 
taining a very unworthy or very stupid idea. 
I felt it at once, and was silent. 

" Have you seen Crastino lately ? " he 
inquired in a different tone, almost apolo- 
getically. 

" I saw him last Sunday. He was return- 
ing from the Barrier of France. He seemed 
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thoroughly tired out : he was leaning on her 
arm, and she seemed to be supporting him/' 

" That boy is done for/' Quibio declared. 

It was as though he had pierced my heart. 
A shudder of fear ran through me. I had 
never been present at a death. I may have 
been in the room when my father died, but 
a neighbour carried me off, and I saw him 
no more. Moreover, I cannot conceive death 
otherwise than as a passage, a crisis. What 
is there beyond it ? I know not. But death, 
the end, does not exist. 

'' What are your politics ? '* Quibio con- 
tinued, working carefully at his drawing. 
" I am an anarchist — ^but an amorphous 
anarchist, please; you strike me as one of 
those Utopian anarchists who were as smoke 
to our eyes : R6clus, Bakunine, Tolstoi, 
Ibsen. . . . / Men, you are bom good, why 
don't you fall into one another's arms ? ' 
But you see I was hungry then, and had a 
consumptive wife ; for I am a widower, didn't 
you know ? I felt a heel crushing me, and 
I bit, for, though incapable of hurting a fly 
as you know me to be, I was taken, on mere 
suspicion, in a cellular compartment from 
Piacenza to Capri, where I was detained in 
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prison for a year. My wife waited for me 
long enough to die in my arms. She was 
twenty." 

He was silent. He ground his teeth. 

He drew himself up, took a long breath, 
then again bent over his drawing-board. 

'' You haven* t been in the army ? '* 

" No, I was declared unfit ; too long and 
lanky." 

" How old are you ? " he continued. '' You 
must be thirty at least. I am twenty-five. 
What are my politics ? I am a good fellow ; 
anxious to live by my art, painting striking 
pictures of the life which throbs around 
me — that and nothing more. But I wish 
to be free to think, to work, to love. In 
some countries this is not so diflftcult ; the 
most attractive of these is Paris. Don't you 
think so ? Oh, liberty, art, lif e ! " 

He paused a moment, and looking at me 
with half-closed eyes, he said : 

'' Now you are just right. Only a little 
longer and I shall have done with you. ..." 

And be plunged into his work. I was no 
longer listening to him ; I was thinking. I 
know a man, a friend of my employer, a 
philanthropist, who, without believing in any 
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religion, has educated hundreds of children, 
fed and clothed numbers of beggars, relieved 
innumerable cases of secret poverty. Now, 
suppose such an apostle were a deputy, a 
minister — I am ignorant of politics — ' he 
would be turned out.' Why ? If it is 
clear that he does a lot of good ? But such 
a man must undoubtedly be guided by one 
sole thought, one sole desire, the essence of 
his life. Let us suppose such a man were 
entrusted with the widest authority a man 
can have over a nation. 

If, on the other hand, a man invested with 
similar authority does nothing to put a stop 
to an intolerable state of things, one is 
evidently forced to the conclusion that he 
does not know of them. For I feel that in 
such a case I could perform miracles ! and 
if I could not succeed in doing anything, 
oh, I should be utterly wretched ! It is 
clear, then, that he does not know. There 
are those around him who hedge him in so 
that he shall not see. There axe those who 
range rows of prosperous faces on either side 
of him so that he may not even suspect the 
presence of poverty, himger, death. . . . 

Oh, to find the person who would know 
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how to reach him, how to lead him amongst 
the submerged, the damned. 

The painter looked at me, and hastened 
on with his work feverishly. I felt strangely 
anxious and ill at ease, as if something were 
about to take shape in my brain ; an idea, 
a flash of light. 

But I also seemed to hear an inward 
groan, a groan wrung from some unknown 
depth of my being, and the sensation of un- 
rest grew, and with it an undefined anguish 
which took possession of me little by little, 
rising to my throat: terror seized me, held 
my brain. And then that silence ! 

The slight movements of the artist at his 
work impressed me as dumb, strange, fear- 
ful : his eyes became insufferable to me. 
Suddenly a shrill cry thrilled me; it seemed 
to come from my inmost heart. 

The painter leapt up. He opened the 
window and looked out into the darkness. 

" It comes from there I From Crastino*s 
attic ! *' 

We both rushed into the passage. Just 
then Crastino*s door opened, and a square 
of light with a shadow in its midst was re- 
flected on the wall opposite. Before it quite 
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closed we reached it, and stepped in with- 
out knocking. The drunkard's wife had 
just entered, and the Biondina, who had 
opened to her, in disarray, with dishevelled 
hair, her face convulsed, now threw herself 
across the bed with a moan, like a wounded 
animal. On the pillow lay Crastino's head, 
motionless, rigid ; he seemed to smile. 

" Dead ! '* exclaimed the painter, placing 
his hand on his breast. 

I sprang to the side of my poor friend, 
and seized his head between my hands. I 
called to him in a low voice, but with all 
the intensity of my longing. He lay heavy, 
heavy, inert. 

The girl lay face downwards across the knees 
of the dead man, her hands clutching at the 
coverlet, uttering groans which did not sound 
human, veiled almost entirely by her hair. 
Minca shook her and tried to raise her : she 
turned on her fiercely, showing a terrible face. 
Doubtless she wished to have her child of 
sorrow all to herself, even in death. 

" Something must be done here ! *' ex- 
claimed Quibio. 

"Yes," I repUed. '^ In the first place 
we must get a doctor ! " 
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" It is iiseless. But we may as well try. 
If we could only find out something 
from her." 

"The girl has been in the room for the 
last half-hour/* said Minca. " I called her. 
As I passed by I heard the yoimg man 
moaning, and I asked him if he wanted 
anything. Then she came along, all in a 
flurry, and I left them alone.** 

I rushed out for the doctor of the district. 
He lived near by, and came at once. He 
stepped up to the bed ; touched, listened, 
shook his head. He made some inquiries 
of us ; we pointed to the girl who now 
stood up with the same fierce, set look. 

'' How did this occur ? *' he asked her in 
a peremptory tone. 

Her face twitched ; she burst into tears. 

'' I don't know,** she began amidst her 
sobs. " He seemed quiet ; I thought I had 
got him to sleep. Suddenly he clutched 
at my arm so tightly as to hurt me. He 
lifted himself up with a jerk, gave a groan, 
and fell backwards." 

The doctor pursed his lips. 

" Just so ! It had to happen. Now we 
must think of the living. You are men,** 
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he added, turning towards us. " That poor 
young fellow was consumptive and affected 
with heart disease. You must attend to 
matters, and meanwhile, take away these 
women. There is nothing else to be done. 
Good-night ! '' 

And he walked off. 

The girl slowly drew up the sheet over 
the dead man's chest and shoulders, and 
tucked it up. His fine head was half buried 
in the pillow; she brushed aside his hair 
from his wide, marble brow. No wrinkles 
lined that face ; death had relaxed the 
muscles which lent themselves to such intense 
and var5dng expression. The large eyes, the 
motionless eyelids were sealed for ever ; a 
statuesque head to which only the slight 
lines at the comers of the mouth lent a faint 
semblance of life — a vague reminiscence, sad 
and sweet, which could not be looked at 
without intense emotion, so far off and yet 
so near did it seem — manifest to the living, 
yet bearing the stamp of eternity. 

The same feeling of an august mystery 
must have taken possession of Minca and 
the painter, for, without removing their eyes 
from the corpse, they contemplated it breath- 
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lessly, as if listening to the eternal silence 
which, for an instant, seemed to stop the 
onward flow of time and life around and 
above ns. 

I know not how long I stood thus, oblivious 
of everything- When I came to myself, 
conscious of frozen feet and a chill down my 
spine, there was no one in the room but the 
girl, seated beside the bed, her face buried 
in the coverlet, motionless. Was she sleep- 
ing ? The lamp was paling, the sky was 
growing white through the bare window- 
panes, and the atmosphere struck me as 
icy, as though death emanated from the 
remains of him who had been my friend, 
and penetrated subtly into my limbs. 

The next day was lovely. The sun flooded 
the courtyard with its rays. The windows 
of the big house opened early, women stepped 
out on to the balconies below, drowsy and 
smiling in their light-coloured dressing-gowns. 
The news of a death in the attics did not 
damp the animation of the inside passages, 
along which children ran, calling to one 
another from behind the banisters. Only 
the attics were silent and gloomy ; even the 
whistling and hammering of Cimisin had 
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ceased. While it was still quite early all 
the lodgers, including the children, filed 
through Crastino*s attic. Then they retired 
to their rooms, or left their dreary cells for 
the street. Several times in the course of 
a year AeropoUs thus went into mourning. 

I went to the Town Hall and arranged for 
the fxmeral on the following day. I had 
found a way to diminish my small savings. 
I wrote to the lady doctor to give her the 
news : I wrote to his publisher, although 
I realised with indignation that Crastino*s 
death would redound to this man's advan- 
tage ; perhaps it would also increase the 
reputation of the dead poet. 

I returned at midday : the girl was alone 
beside the dead man : with the help of 
another woman she had laid him out : he 
was ready now to go. I tried in vain to 
induce her to touch some food ; gloomy 
and resolute, she seemed almost to resent 
any notice being taken of her and her dead 
friend : yet occasionally she would give me 
a look which almost seemed to implore 
forgiveness. 

That night the painter came with his 

drawing-board and charcoal. The girl burst 

K 
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into tears on seeing him, then grew calm, 
tired out as she was. Two candles, one near 
the bed-head, the other at a little distance, 
gilded the statuesque head with a soft, 
peaceful light. But the scratching of the 
charcoal on the paper irritated me. Though 
I imderstood the artist's unconquerable im- 
pulse, I could not help feeling that it was 
something of a profanation. But then how 
many acts to which custom has rendered us 
insensible are sacrilegious in the presence of 
death I The funeral itself, which I had 
arranged with an undertaker ! Oh, the 
small miseries of Ufe I Perhaps the tribute 
paid by the artist was the sincerest and 
worthiest the poor poet would ever have. 

These thoughts filled me whilst I leant on 
the raiUng of the balcony which looks on to 
the courtyard. Below, a few windows were 
lit up ; what was going on there ? Rapid, 
vague visions of passion and maternity passed 
before me. Then I gazed at the sky : black, 
gloomy, and starless. Where were those 
worlds in which we imagine lives akin to 
burs, and which death, the inconceivable 
separation of an ideal being from the cor- 
ruptible clay, brings so near and imminent 
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to us ? There, beyond that curtam of black 
clouds. What we were and what we shall 
be beyond the small space which we have 
filled here, exists perhaps in one of those 
lights which look at us like the eyes of some 
loved one. . . . Do I perhaps enshrine in the 
depths of my eyes my mother's glance ? 

Life is a breath : a bubble, formed in the 
depths of the waters, it rises to the surface 
and bursts. Human beings die and leave 
us their glance. I should like to leave a 
smile. 

I bought a paper next morning. It con- 
tained a brief obituary notice of Crastino, 
certainly due to his publisher's pen. The 
latter came round to the attic, supervised 
the work of the imdertdkers who screwed 
down the cofl5n, and had it removed to the 
porter's lodge, doing everything with an 
air almost of proprietorship. 

He was small, fat, with a big, bald, yellow 
head, and withered face framed by straw- 
coloured whiskers. His eyes searched every- 
where, in the drawer of the table, and amongst 
the ramshackle shelves on the wall : he was 
evidently embarrassed by my presence. Soon 
after the lady doctor arrived, childishly 
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serene as ever : disease and death were 
familiar to her : she glanced round the ^ 

attic. 

*' What will become of all these things ? " 
she inquired. 

''I haven't thought/* I replied. '^ Who 
would take such sticks ? A few books, some 
clothes, an iron bedstead ..." 

'* If no one has a claim on them I will 
take them,** she added. *' The bed will be 
of use to me. I am sure I should have the 
approval of our poor Crastino. What say 
you ? " 

" I think so," I replied, admiring in her 
the practical housekeeper of the poor. *' But 
we ought to consult with the Biondina." 

Then she produced two newspapers. 

'' You have not yet seen my father's article 
in the People. The Press, too, devoted its 
Literary Chronicle to him. You will read 
them later on. As to his papers I think it 
best for you to take charge of them at once. 
Don't let that pubUsher get hold of them." 

Just then the pubUsher returned from 
seeing the cofl5n placed in the porter's 
lodge. He bowed obsequiously to the lady 
doctor : '^ 
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'' A fairy helper everywhere/' he exclaimed 
in a nasal voice. 

" Yes, but we always arrive too late ; is 
it not so ? *' she answered simply. 

Then she bowed arid went out. 

The old man scrutinised me with some 
anxiety. 

You were his friend, I believe ? " 
A relative, sir,*' I replied. 

I had thought how to circumvent the old 
man's greed. 

" Ah, I must congratulate you ! Your 
cousin was a real genius. If he had only 
known how to help himself a little ! Mean- 
time I beg you to remember me. Do you 
know if he had finished any work ? Are 
you acquainted with his manuscripts ? " 

And he looked round the room, where, 
contrary to my friend's habits, nothing was 
to be seen. This circumstance began to 
cause me some anxiety. 

He went out after shaking hands with me 
effusively. 

An idea occurred to me ; might he not 
be the man to print my Memorial ? Then I 
called myself a fool. A proof corrector, just 
think of it ! Besides, how was it ever to 
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reach its destination ? I closed the door. 
I pulled open the table drawer ; nothing. 
I rummaged in the cupboard, looked through 
some books. Evidently all the manuscripts 
had been placed in safety by Crastino him- 
self, who must have entrusted them to some 
one ; perhaps to the Biondina. But she lay 
as in a torpor on her bed, held down in 
her sudden retmns to consciousness by the 
drunkard's wife. 

It was eight o'clock. I went downstairs. 
Many people were gathered by the doorway, 
young men, students, perhaps. A beautiful 
wreath of roses lay on the cofl5n ; I looked 
at the lady doctor inquiringly ; she smiled. 

'* He was so fond of flowers ! " 

Quibio came in. 

" Just go and look, Martin. Our dead 
friend no longer belongs to us. The street 
is crowded with people." 

Another big wreath was brought in by 
two yoxmg men. A flaming red ribbon was 
attached to it, on which was written " The 
Future." 

Then came four others in succession ; the 
last was huge. One was from the pubUsher, 
the others were anonymous. One consisted 
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of a profuse mass of violets, and attached to 
it was a line of the poet's :— 

" These dying flowers we lay on a dead heart." 

The modest hearse I had ordered arrived. 
The publisher rushed into the porter's lodge 
with a register which he had just bought, 
followed by three or four persons who signed 
their names in it after his. The painter 
and I looked on in indignation. Quibio 
made a movement as though to seize the 
book, but was stopped by a glance from the 
lady doctor, who was smiUng. 

" What would you do ? Nothing can pre- 
vent this from being a very unusual funeral. 
You will see." 

Indeed the doorway and the street were 
so thronged that the poUce had to interfere 
to make a passage for the cofi&n and then 
for the hearse, which started off. Quite a 
crowd surrounded and followed the hearse. 
Groups of young men, several with a red 
flower in their button-hole ; here and there 
a white beard ; the faces of old-time soldiers, 
now dreamers of the promised land ; a black 
carriage in which I caught a glimpse of a 
woman ; young girls, students, maybe, with 
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noble, serene countenances ; and behind, all 
the lamentable crowd of Acropolis, the real 
comrades of the dead man, who felt for him 
the fatal solidarity which had miited them 
in life, and which now drew them behind his 
hearse, all of them. 

With the exception of these last none of 
the people in the crowd looked as if they 
were going to a fimeral ; a buzz of conversa- 
tion arose from its midst as of hxmdreds 
of subdued voices ; reflection, resolution, and 
hope rendered those faces, those eyes, calm 
and serene, more intent on the flashes which 
annoxmced the morrow than on the lim- 
pidity of that fine March day. They were 
talking, exchanging news ; a common regret 
drew them together, arousing in them common 
thoughts and aspirations. A newspaper para- 
graph and the appeal of a man of heart 
had called together, behind the hearse of a 
dereUct, all hearts intolerant of poverty and 
injustice. 

'* Poor Crastino," murmured Quibio. I 
noticed that he cast some rapid glances at 
the black carriage which was following the 
procession at a distance. 

** It is very sad," I answered. But my 
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heart beat loudly, and I thought of Quibio 
tenderly with the feeling that comes upon 
me when seized with a vague presentiment 
of some secret stroke of good-fortune about 
to befall some person dear to me. 

Then the thought of my Memorial ab- 
sorbed me. 

Hmnanity ; an instant. How accustomed 
I was to such abstractions. But now reality 
again took possession of me. The sun, human 
faces, grief, death. Dismay seized me. Why 
did I rack my brain over the scheme of 
an abstract society, when aroxmd me all 
humanity was surging like a sea ? Here, 
on the one hand. Acropolis ; the condemned 
— sociological determinism ! On the other : 
idealism — the dwellers in Utopia. On the 
one hand the oppressed, on the other the 
martyrs : both alike refuse, and all around 
this small nucleus the hostile void, that is to 
say, the crowd, the amorphous crowd, the 
huge ant-hill in which tiny beings swarm, 
bite each other, crush each other, stifle each 
other, in an unending, unordered ascent 
towards light and life. 

And the individual will, my will, what 
can it do ? Arouse an outburst of madness. 
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raise the stones of the streets, spurt human 
blood in the faces of the inert mass, perhaps. 
But heal, comfort, illuminate, make happy ? \ 

The procession kept swelling as it passed ' 

along the avenues and by Porta Palazzo, 
collecting fresh followers and sightseers, at- 
tracted by the strangeness of the people who 
composed it, till it reached the cemetery. 
In the part set aside for the poor, amongst 
the lowly and rusty crosses, the cofl5n was 
set down by the edge of a grave. 

A murmur ran through the crowd. There 
was a momentary expectation : the grave- 
diggers lowered the cofl&n. Flowers dropped 
from the wreaths and fell on the bare wood. 
Eva Lavriano stepped on to a heap of earth 
piled up at the grave's edge, raised a bunch 
of roses she held in her hand, and spoke : ^ 

I transcribe her words as reported in the 
People. 

" A wreath has been sent inscribed with a 
line from one of Crastino's poems. 

" * These dying flowers we lay on a dead heart' 

'* Who has sent the wreath ? It matters 
not. It is the offering of brothers to one 
who gave utterance to their xmrest, their 
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sorrows, their struggles, their hopes, their 
aspirations towards serenity and harmony. 
He was a nightingale bom to enjoy the 
freedom of earth and sky. The monstrous 
mechanism of our society broke his wings 
and killed him. He personified Uberty, 
beauty, the happiness which sings in your 
hearts, O brothers of his : he was love. 
We place on his cofl&n these dying flowers, 
on the poor bruised bosom, on the heart 
starved to death. But we, who do not 
believe in death, will also throw him handfuls 
of our freshest flowers, our hopes, our labours 
which aim at preparing a happier morrow, 
O brothers, the happiness and gratitude of 
the men of the future ! " 



•^ 



IX 

He was quite out of place in our society. 
He had only received six hundred lire for 
his volume of poems, which had gone into 
two editions, and half of this sum he had 
left with the publisher, from whom he was 
constantly buying books. He ought to have 
found a publisher, such as there were in 
France, I believe, at the time gf the Parnasse 
and later, who advanced money to poets, 
or made them a monthly allowance. I am 
certain that eighty or a hundred lire a month 
would have made him happy, and would 
have allowed of his enjoying freely and with- 
out remorse the two daily cups of coffee 
which he declared were as necessary to him 
as the air he breathed. But the very air 
was measured out to him scantily and of 
the worst quality, poor fellow I 

He spoke much to me about poetry, and 
I should like to have collected all the 
precious observations which fell constantly 

XS6 
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from his lips ; but unfortunately I have no 
sort of knowledge even of prosody. 

He was also extremely musical. But the 
music of which he mostly spoke, and of 
which he said he was a bom lover, was the 
harmony of the universe ; the heavens, the 
innimierable imity of the heavens ; but he 
loved it too passionately, and forgot to 
Uve, forgot to contribute the smallest note 
to this harmony on this smallest of the 
planets. He forgot to live and to love (to 
love Love, that is to say, one's own inte- 
gration, oneself) in order to think ; he killed 
his body to live with his mind, destroying 
in himself the harmony which he loved in 
the universe. 

True, his body did not encourage him to 
love life. It only forced itself on his notice 
as a burden or a pain ; poverty and slow 
inanition — ^worse than starvation, for it passes 
xmperceived and provokes no reaction, con- 
stantly undermining the organs of animal 
sense, and sharpening the higher sensibilities 
— had rendered him indifferent to the needs 
of the body; he no longer felt it. And at 
last a fever, a kind of constant intoxication 
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which afforded him a strange illusion of 
happiness, of joy, quite exhausted him. 

The next day all the papers of Northern 
Italy, whilst annoxmcing the death of the 
young poet and singing his praises, quoted 
from his own verses his complaints of the 
tedimn of Ufe and his invocations to death, 
as symptoms and premonitions. One paper 
suggested the foundation of a home for 
thinkers and artists, deploring the sad con- 
dition of a society in which men of lofty 
intellect are compelled to devote most of 
their time to earning their daily bread, and 
imless they mean to die of starvation, have 
to exercise their highest faculties — ^by right 
of which they are the kings of humanity — 
almost by stealth, as though committing a 
crime. 

I remembered some remarks he had made 
to me one day; he had sent some verses to 
several sociological reviews, and the answer 
he had received was that poetry is useless to 
society, a mere pastime for idlers. 

'' You see," he said to me, ''it is my 
misfortune that I am imable to read any 
but socialist papers. The others may Ije 
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more cultured, better written, more varied, 
but they make use of all this to defend and 
embellish selfish and abject aims. They are 
the Sophists of Athens. It is only in the 
socialist press that I do not find personal 
insults to myself, to you, to all those who 
are nearest to us, to all the outcasts of 
society. Yet they turn their backs on me ; 
doubtless, because they are blind, they fail 
to recognise me : they do not know that I 
am their friend, that I am necessary to them. 
They will love me later on, of course." 

Thus he was rejected both by the bourgeois 
and the socialist, by the whole of modem 
society, in short, into which, for his mis- 
fortune, he had been bom. Once he had 
sent three sonnets to the Domenica Italiana, 
with a request for ten lire. The sonnets 
had been published at once, but the money 
never came. 

Modem society does not want art, or 
rather, it wants a certain kind of art, that of 
the charlatan, the trickster, the flatterer. 

One day I said to him: "Why don't you 
write all these thoughts ? At the present 
stage of social development many lives are a 
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sign and a warning. A few autobiographies, 
instinct with truth and passion, would be 
useful in arousing the sense of justice on the 
one hand, of revolt on the other, and thus 
help to hasten the transformation of this 
intolerable prison-house, for such life now is 
for most men." 

But he considered all this useless. " They 
suffer ? Why do they live ? Let them die ! " 

And now he is gone. Has such a life then 
been lived in vain on this earth ? 

No. An intense life prolongs itself into 
space. Mankind, nature, share something of 
that life unconsciously. 

And the thought came to me that only my 
own life was void of teaching. I had done 
nothing, and nothing had ever happened to 
me. Nevertheless, I began to feel that for 
me also fate held something in store. And 
my longing for it grew. 

It was then that I plunged heart and soul 
into my Memorial. A strange energy fired 
me. My intelligence had become so free that 
at the most inopportune moments, when 
working, and even when eating, it would soar 
into space, often causing me, when suddenly 
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recalled to reality, almost a brain-shock, 
imperceptible but peculiar, which awoke in 
me a momentary dread of insanity. 

During that period I hastily wrote several 
pages which I tried in vain to classify later 
on ; some of them I even found undecipher- 
able. Modesty apart, they say this used 
to happen to Nietzsche. The intoxication of 
ideas gives rise to a delirium which is soon 
forgotten. From the wreck of my Memorial 
(I shall tell later on why I threw it aside) 
I here save a few pages. 

• •*... 

It is our fate to labour unceasingly at 
framing laws, well knowing that our children 
will sweat blood in their efforts to break 
them. We transmit a hundredfold heredity 
of suffering. 

I read that the limit of human life is 

lengthening out. This is not consoUng to 

those who consider that man makes four 

steps forward until he reaches manhood, 

and falls back three before dying. Ideas 

move forward, science rushes on headlong; 

man, the creature of habit, progresses at a 

L 
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snail's pace, so we are mostly barbarians 
making use of the telephone and radio- 
telegraphy. Hirnian life should be composed 
of several separate Uves, and we should be 
able not only to change ideas, but the 
mechanism of ideas. 

Nor would this be so difl5cult if only our 
education were not so strangely stupid. 
Our fathers and masters give us inverted 
evolutionary education I I mean that instead 
of making us start from the point they have 
reached, they think it necessary for us not 
only to retrace their own steps, but also 
those of our forefathers, I might even say 
they make us descend the whole evolutionary 
ladder backwards. They make us believe 
in all the errors through which humanity 
has groped, from fetich-worship to a religion 
of terror, from the abdication of our ideas 
to a faith in reward and punishment beyond 
this world. At twenty the youth finds that 
he has believed in an illusion, and forthwith 
abandons it for another, and then for yet 
another. Then he is told, "Seek, study.*' 
How will he rid himself of that burden ? 
The dreams of childhood and youth are 
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interwoven with those errors ; when casting 
them aside we must also cast aside those 
dreams, all the poetry of the years when 
the sap mounts. 

And then '' Believe ! . . ." Has he still 
strength to beheve ? 

The mistakes of yesterday should only be 
taught in relation to the truth of to-day. 

Doctors and teachers : the latter take up 
and continue the work of the former : the 
work of both is alike vital; the one com- 
pletes the other : hygiene gives valid sup- 
port and terrible sanction to the teachings 
of morality, and the guilty one is punished 
in hiis own person and that of his children. 
Disease and poverty are individual and social 
mistakes, the punishment for which weighs on 
all those who are responsible; for consmnption, 
contamination, criminality fasten themselves 
almost by preference on the delicate offspring 
of the oppressors and the exploiters. 
• ••••• 

I am called an idealist, a visionary, a 
monomaniac. This last epithet was lavished 
on me by a conu'ade who noticed that 
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I always read in the papers the serioiis 
and deadly incidents occasioned by rebellion 
against poverty or escape from it beyond life. 
Yes, I even fear that I am cruel. Police-court 
news, suicides, have a special attraction for 
me ; I read them eagerly, and see in them 
a constant warning. The illustrated papers 
ought to select by preference amongst this 
news such incidents as arouse generous 
emotions causing people to reflect on social 
wretchedness and to long to find a remedy 
for it. Blood is always fecund; it is per- 
haps the only re-agent capable of startling 
our inert society, preoccupied exclusively 
with its material well-being. It is bad for 
digestion, and all who wish to digest in 
peace must seek a remedy. Such inci- 
dents represent tugs at the chain which 
many do not feel on their foot, Uned as 
it is for them with wadding and velvet. 
. . . We are all boxmd together, so nature 
decreed. Every violent tug causes some 
slight bruise even on the skins of the fattest 
and most prosperous. 

Ah, if only we were all bom naked, and 
could feel the iron rankle in the flesh. Then 
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we should strive together to convert our 
chains into a garland. 

• ••••• 

Oh, this struggle with words ! Shall I 
never succeed in formulating the essence of 
my thought ? 

Am I a Socialist or an Individualist ? I 
do not know. I am myself. By this humble 
statement I do not in the least intend to 
exaggerate my importance to humanity or 
the imiverse. 

This is the nucleus of my thought : 

Humanity develops in the direction of 
sociabiUty. The individual enlarges his per- 
sonality the more he shares that of others. 
He whose world is contained within his own 
skin leads a mean and poor life ; whilst he 
who feels his nerves grafted on to the nerves 
of others, his arteries running into the arteries 
of a near and far-off humanity, he who 
irradiates life, enjoys a fuller existence, pro- 
portionate to his power of comprehension. 
He who spends himself most freely receives 
most. It is this intercommunication, this 
penetration, which fuses individuals into 
families, states into miions. Only when 
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humanity shall have attained unity will it be 
able to think of itself, fix its gaze where now 
only astronomers dare look. . . . 

• ••••• 

From the Press of January 15, 19 — . A 
girl mother, unable to find the wherewithal 
to feed her baby, abandons it in a church, 
then nms to the police station to give herself 
up for having deserted it. The night before 
she had been found in the street with her 
infant, and been sheltered in the poUce 
station. Perhaps some compassionate police- 
man had taught her the only way in which 
our modem society would recognise her 
baby's right to live. The baby was taken 
to the foundlings' hospital. But the tragi- 
cally ridiculous thing is that the woman was 
sentenced and sent to prison. 

A social system in which such a contra- 
diction is possible no longer deserves to be 
propped up by the new consciences. 

If I could admit the existence of a man 
responsible for all this, and werfe I to dis- 
cover him, I should be infamous if I did 
not kill him at the cost of my own life. 
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But I know that such a one does not exist. 
And this is what complicates the situation 
more than the anarchists think. Measures 
of evil, great and small, exist, which each of 
us inflict or submit to, and there are some 
men who can procure for others, according 
to their strength, a minimum or maximum 
of good. * 

• . • . • • 

Note to the Memorial. — An old saying 
is constantly ringing in my ears : " He who 
causes suffering shall suffer." Whence comes 
it ? Is it atavistic ? The instinct of savage 
forefathers ? It takes possession of me in my 
bad moments, especially when I have tooth- 
ache. Several of these pages were written 
during a dreadful attack of toothache. 

Can there be a more stupid disease ? All 
this to allow of the disagreeable operation of 
coaling the engine ! Talk of the pleasures 
of the table, indeed, to the maize-eaters who 
rot in the low-lying valleys of the Po I 

A microbe penetrates into one's jaw and 
undermines it imperceptibly. Jaw, temples, 
the whole skull are congested ; it is a time- 
less torture, unceasing as a monomania. 
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which drives one to contemplate suicide. 
It is so abject, so wretched, that it has 
never been raised to the honours of litera- 
ture. I remember a caricature of a lion with 
his jaw boimd up in a handkerchief. 

One of my most horrible recollections is con- 
nected with toothache. But few images of my 
father are stamped on my memory ; I gener- 
ally see him digging the clay, bare-headed, 
and up to his knees in water. But some- 
times I see him in a terrifying attitude. He 
is kneeling on the straw pallet on which I 
used to lie down beside him every evening : 
his eyes are wide open, and he presses his 
cheeks with his hands, and opens his mouth 
to utter stifled groans only interrupted by 
an occasional requemeternay requemeterna/ 
.... I crouch down by his side weeping 
with terror. . . . 

.... . • 

Men of science say that in a^ compact 
mass of the hardest metal the molecules 
move with great freedom. Even thus we 
men meet, cross each other, depart, but seek 
in vain to escape from the hmnan m^^. 
Freedom consists in recognising this truth. 
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in promoting it, instead of vainly resist- 
ing it. 

Crastino thought Dante's mental world 
was richer than our own. Is this true ? Un- 
doubtedly a world of which man is the 
centre, forming in his image earth and sky, 
demon and God, is grandiose. But the man 
of that age who filled an unreal world with 
himself was the slave of these creatures of 
his own imagination ; now he is free and 
lord of this small comer of the universe 
which he has recognised as his. 

• • . . • • 

Some people conceive society in the image 
of one of those huge modem tenement houses, 
with their innumerable rooms, with their in- 
numerable windows all ahke, a mere mo- 
notonous tunnelled parallelepipedon. But 
rather should it resemble a bold, complex 
cathedral, with robust buttresses and agile 
spires, in which each capital has an indi- 
viduality of its own, whilst the whole is 
harmonious, and genius shines towards 
heaven from the lofty domes. What can it 
be Ukened to to-day? A massive pyramid 
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in which the rough-hewn stones for long 
centuries past have held out in their effort to 
support the topmost, the last one, without 
impulse of their own, without initiative, slaves 
of a sole law : weight, oppression. . • . 
• ••••• 

There are other worlds. Have those of 
our solar system any afiinity with the earth ? 
Does life there assume similar manifesta- 
ticms ? Jupiter, for instance, is ifi an em- 
bryonic stage : perhaps the first cells' are 
forming there, now that the struggle of the 
elements is subsiding for the first time. Will 
the superior forms of Ufe — ^what we might 
call the humanity of Jupiter — have to go 
through the same blood-stained process of 
evolution as we have, unable in any way 
to profit by our painftil experience ? 

My faith in progress replies with a resolute 
no. I know nothing about it, but I feel 
that in this imiversal aspiration towards 
harmony, unknown currents, which will per- 
haps no longer be a mystery to us in the 
future, must constantly connect planetary 
life. Can we, for instance, account for an 
idea by the elements contained in and around 
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ourselves ? No ; ideas have even been 
conceived of as simply immanent of them- 
selves : may they not be the link between 
the tljinking lives of the sidereal system ? 
The idea is within us, and yet, at the same 
time, it penetrates from without — that is to 
say, it is the essence of our own being which 
also forms part of that of other beings un- 
known to us, but darkly guessed at by 
instinct. 

I do not know whether any one has already 
formulated this truth : it may be a vague 
recollection of some proof which has passed 
through my hands, and which I cannot now 
call to mind. But it seems to me that pro- 
fessors make no mention of these matters. 
They are too timid in their syntheses. I 
should Uke to see a rapid sketch of this 
internal evolution of humanity, an almost 
abstract, graphic representation, from which 
such personalities as Alexander, Mucins 
Scaevola, Charles V., Marat, and all others 
who, even if they did not retard the evolu- 
tion of humanity, certainly make it obscure 
in history as written by professors, would be 
rigorously excluded. 
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Should any professor read these lines he 
will certainly pity me, and classify me with 
those foolhardy persons for whom science is 
a lamp at which they scorch their wings. 
But the knowledge which I have scraped 
together, or rather stolen, or gleaned, as my 
mother gleaned the ears of com from the 
harvest of her masters, is of value to me ; 
it is my nourishment, my heart's blood. For 
them also it is nourishment, yes. .,. . 

Down with the sages, the seers, who stand 
by with their hands in their pockets whilst 
their brethren grope in error, cutting each 
other's throats ! 

• . . . • . 

A sunbeam lies across my bed piercing 
through the half-closed shutters. How full 
of Ufe, how lucid, how alert I feel when the 
sim appears I 

In that small ray what myriads of motes. 
In the shade they are not visible, they do 
not exist for us, when suddenly the sun 
reveals them, illiraiinating them with its 
rays. Even thus the heavens are full of 
worlds hid in darkness or revealed by the 
Ught : motes of dust. A similarity runs 
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through all things in the universe, with due 
respect to proportion ; both m my room and 
in the immensity of space, dust, nothing else. 
The Church says : " Remember thou art 
dust, and to dust shalt thou return. . . ." 
It is right : the error consists in this, that 
dust is not death : both in my attic and in 
the immensity of space it lives. 

One day one of these motes of dust detached 
itself, for one instant, from a larger grain, 
only to return to it again when the Instant 
shall pass. 

And during that instant, behold the mote 
of dust, the Earth, like a child separated 
from the maternal womb, acquire a separ 
ate existence ; its frame consoUdate ; organs 
developed ; crystals, plants, animals, and 
finally, the brain — that is to say, man 
moulded of the infinite. ... All other things 
are the special organism of the earth : intelli- 
gence is the link connecting it with the other 
giant organisms dwelling in space. Therefore 
intellect projects itself beyond the Earth. 

And whilst the mote of dust move in 
space, behold intellect move on its siurface. 
First it grew conscious of itself. Having 
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attained concrete shape in man, the spirit 
of the earth dawned in the East and the 
West. Civilisations, var3dng as to climate 
and race, grafted themselves on one another, 
spread, took possession of the whole earth. 

And now this intellect penetrates into the 
earth, reads through the several strata of 
civilisations, through the strata which ac- 
cumulated at the dawn of life, down to the 
burning nucleus which is the substance of 
the sun. 

And at last the earth knows itself, takes 
possession of itself. Afterwards it will radiate 
into infinity. 

The primeval ages, human history, there- 
absorption into the bosom of the parent sun ; 
an instant in the midst of eternity. And the 
whirling of the stellar dust in the immensity 
of space will not have changed by one iota. 

This I thought one sunny morning, I, 
the proof corrector, who have never felt 
humiliated at the consciousness of being 
minute, of being dust. 



X 

Why is it that I take so much pleasure in \ 

writing these notes ? The further I go the 
more I linger, and at times I almost lose sight 
of the conclusion, the deed which is to give 
them value and set on them its seal. But 
I no longer feel any hesitation : I have 
made up my mind. And this very lingering 
over these brief two years of my life seems 
to me sometimes almost Uke the memory 
of a dream. 

The scene which I am about to narrate 
has remained in my memory curiously com- 
plete and vivid in all its details. It placed 
me for a moment in touch with the inner 
soul of beings whom I had always seen dis- 
guised by the common and miiform pre- 
occupations of the struggle for daily bread, 
and it afforded me a clear and inexorable 
sense of the curse that weighs on them, 
and their inevitable shipwreck. 

The fiercest of August suns had set behind 
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the Alps. I was sitting at Quibio's window, 
book in hand, whilst he was working. The 
inner passages of the house were beginning 
to fill with children and women. All day 
long from the deep well of the courtyard 
painful sighs as of some great being oppressed 
with a sense of suffocation had seemed to rise 
to the attics and disperse them§elves in the 
atmosphere. Now along the passages of the 
upper floors resounded the cries of children, 
and bare-armed women, lolling about in 
light-coloured dressing-gowns, gave vent to 
exclamations of relief as they chattered with 
one another. 

The • Salamander's emaciated cat looked 
at me piteously from Quibio's bed. He had 
enticed it in on another occasion so as to 
draw it side by side with the plump white 
cat belonging to a lady on one of the lower 
floors, and now the two animals were con- 
templating each other in perpetuity in a 
rust-coloured etching. The bourgeois cat 
had soon disappeared, insolently summoned 
back by its ill-tempered mistress, a fact 
which, on coming to the ears of the Sala- 
mander, led her to make many bitter reflec- 
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tions and loud-voiced allusions to the lot 
of cats and men, or, more precisely, of 
women, for she affirmed that the only differ- 
ence between her and the lady of the lower 
floor was one of fortune. 

Quibio's drawing led to the same conclu- 
sion. The lean cat, with the thin, bristly 
grey fur, had taken a Uking to Quibio, and 
pushed her way into his room whenever she 
saw his door ajar, and used to sit looking at 
him with piteous eyes, too big for her bony 
head. 

" Have you finished reading ? " Quibio 
inquired, poUshing the surface of his plate. 
'* Picaday will be here soon." 

Shortly afterwards the caricaturist came 
in, bringing Notu along with him. The 
urchin, grinning from ear to ear, held a big 
raven in his arms. 

We shook hands. I had met Picaday 
several times, and we had become friends 
straight away. I liked him very much, 
though his keen insight made me somewhat 
shy. He had taken an interest in me from 
the first, perhaps a somewhat inquisitive one. 
He explained the difference between me and 

M 
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Quibio ... I was a climbing plant, feeding 
on air and dissolving into nothingness. 
Quibio, on the contrary, was a well-rooted 
oak-tree from which sprang other oaks. 
** You never knew your mother, and have 
no woman who belongs to you. When there 
is no woman in a man's life it is equivalent 
to sa)dng that he has neither flesh nor blood. 
You are too much detached from Ufe : you 
have not even adopted some one, like 
worthy shopkeepers, impelled by the in- 
stinct of propagating their species. There are 
so many wretched people here, both big and 
small, but though you tell yourself that 
they are your brothers you do not feel them 
as such. It is the same with me. We love 
hmnanity, that is to say, an abstraction : 
we do not love our brothers. ..." 

Was this true ? It gave me much food 
for thought. 

" Here's some news for you," exclaimed 
Picaday, stroking the cat, which had gone 
up to him at once to beg his attention. 
" The printers of the Nazionale have decided 
to go on strike to-morrow." 

" That's right," approved Quibio, 
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** No. They will get nothing, and be worse 
off than before. An unsuccessful strike is 
a disaster. And worse will follow should 
the other printers join them. This winter 
they will all go hungry." 

" But they are in the right ! " I exclaimed, 
interrupting him. 

" That's nothing to do with it. Strength 
is what is needed. Can't you see that ? 
The Government guarantees liberty. Hurrah 
for Uberty! We all know what Uberty is. 
I tell you : Stanga, you are free ! But the 
soil on which you stand is mine, the air you 
breathe is mine ; that is to say, you are 
mine. The Government guarantees the 
liberty of those who own you like a chattel." 

A sound of scuffling and miauling came 
from under the bed. Notu had let loose the 
raven on the poor cat, and the bird fluttered 
forward with its beak wide open as if to 
devour it. 

" You rascal ! " exclaimed Quibio, seizing 
the boy by the coat collar. " Sit here and 
keep quiet and Usten to what your elders 
are saying. Why have you takeu Vhat 
raven ? " 
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" It escaped from Cimisin. I will take it 
back to him/' 

The raven was the old madman's latest 
comrade. It also was very old ; it had a 
huge beak^ quite bare at the root, where the 
feathers seemed to have gone white. It 
would hop about flapping its wings and 
beating its dilapidated tail, then sink its 
head between its shoulders and drop off in 
a nap. Quibio had portrayed it in his 
'' Aeropolis." 

" Anyhow," Picaday resmned, " this will 
prevent the printers from making a real 
fight later on. The masters will take this 
lesson to heart and prepare to defeat them. 
The workers are too confident of their newly- 
acquired power. ..." 

We heard some one knock at the door. 
Notu rushed to open it, and the Salamander's 
head appeared. 

" Is my Nini here ? " 

" There it is," said Quibio, pointing to 
the cat. 

" This is one of that young scamp's games ! " 
she €xclaimed, stretching out her hand to- 
wards Notu's ears. 
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'' He hasn't hurt the cat ; it was only a 
joke/' interrupted Quibio, protecting the 
little ragamufi&n and beckoning the girl for- 
ward. '* Come in, don't be afraid. Let me 
introduce you to Picaday." 

"Ah, a lady citizen of Acropolis," ex- 
claimed the latter, smiling on the woman. 
'' I have already admired. ..." 

" He has made me too ugly," she pro- 
tested, motioning to withdraw. 

Quibio made her sit down on a trunk. 

*' If you wait a little we will drink a glass. 
It is Ferragosto. Call your mother," he 
added, turning to Notu. 

The boy's face brightened and he was out 
like a shot. 

" I am very fond of that boy. He will do 
something. You should see how he draws ! " 

And he drew out from amongst his papers 
a sheet which he handed to Picaday. 

When the Salamander met me on the 
stairs she often gave me a sardonic smile 
which irritated me ; now she again glanced 
at me with that smile, and I shrugged my 
shoulders. . . . 

'* Beautiful I " exclaimed Picaday in asto- 
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nishment, after examining the sketch. " But 
he is quite a fine draughtsman. Who could 
have thought it ? We shall make a first- 
rate caricaturist of him.'* 

It was a pen-and-ink scrawl. A boy, who 
looked like a young gentleman, was peeling 
an apple with condescending dignity : oppo- 
site him another child, much smaller, half 
naked, was picking up the long spiral paring, 
happy in the prospect of eating it. Quibio 
had so described it to me. 

" And what unconscious irony I " con- 
tinued Picaday. *' We should write below it 
' EquaUty.' He is another of those microbes 
I was telling you of," he added, turning 
to me. " You will see what a fine dis- 
solvent that boy will become. He must be 
trained." 

Picaday had explained to me that he was 
in fact one of those microbes which feed on 
corruption and purify the earth. Every one 
knows the author of some satirical sketches 
signed Staphylococcus or Bacillus Virgula. 
He affected an attitude of almost inexorable 
cruelty towards his victims, whereas he was 
really as soft-hearted as a girl. He was 
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always afraid of putting personal spite into 
his caricatures : undoubtedly he had so 
stamped some notabilities that their fellow- 
townsmen saw them henceforth only under 
that aspect. But he had suffered s(5 much 
that I could well understand a little cruelty 
on his part. He had worked at every kind 
of trade, from shoe-black to ice-cream seller, 
he had eaten roots and street garbage, and 
he had passed four consecutive winters in 
hospital. He now prided himself on this as 
though it were a proof of superiority. He 
said that he had soimded the whole gamut 
of life, toute la lyre, and appreciated it as 
an exquisite gift, for to him everything, even 
daily bread, seemed a luxury. 

" So you keep Ferragostof' exclaimed the 
Salamander. 

*' Here you are," replied Quibio, drawing 
from under the table two bottles. He spread 
a tablecloth, opened two parcels, and placed 
their contents on some plates. He lit a big 
parafi5n-lamp fitted with a large red shade. 

" And now let's be merry ! " he concluded. 

The drunkard's wife came in with Notu 
and his Uttle imbecile sister. 
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'* We only want Cimisin to complete our 
party/' Quibio remarked. 

But the Salamander exclaimed with a 
worried look : 

ThenlwiUgol" 

Why ? Enmity does not endure beyond 
the grave/' Quibio asserted. *' Cimisin is a 
resurrection, and is much more harmless than 
before. I will call him now. . . ." 

" I am going, I am going I " she protested. 
" You will go for the Biondina also, won't 
you ? " 

" Ah, if she would only come ! But I 
shan't even attempt to ask her, poor girl ! 
Meanwhile, you stay where you are," he 
continued, forcing her to remain, 

Minca had huddled herself up in a comer, 
making herself as small as she could, with 
her Uttie girl, and vainly striving to restrain 
the urchin, who by now played the master 
with us all. 

" And the baby, Minca ? " inquired the 
Salamander. 

*' I have put him to bed." 

" And where is the drunkard ? " the girl 
insisted, with a spiteful smile. 
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Minca replied imploringly : 

" I don't know. Don't ask me ! He never 
goes to work now. He often doesn't come 
home all night, and when he does he sleeps 
two days on end." 

'' Let's hope he'll never come back again," 
said the Salamander, pacified once more. 
" Where does he get the brass to get drunk 
on ? That man is a brute to you, Minca." 

A scufiBe was heard in the passage. It 
was Cimisin, who looked into the room and 
then withdrew suspiciously. Quibio pushed 
him in. 

" Goodness gracious, we shan't eat you ! " 
Then turning to Picaday, he said with 
solemnity : "I have the honour of intro- 
ducing you to Signor Verrua, nicknamed 
Cimisin by the vulgar herd." 

The old man greeted the caricaturist as 
though they were old acquaintances. Indeed, 
he knew lots of people about the town, more 
especially the yoimg ones, who amused them- 
selves at his expense, praising his aeronautic 
inventions ; and he, like a really great man, 
saw in every smiling face an admirer, and 
enemies in aU indifferent persons. 
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He sat down by the table, waiting to hear 
himself talked about. The urchin started at 
once, telling him that his raven was also 
vainly meditating on the way to fly. . . . 
With two hops the raven perched himself 
on the old man's knee. 

" Are you a partisan of the * heavier than 
the atmosphere ' theory ? " Picaday suddenly 
inquired. 

'' Heavier than the atmosphere ? Why, 
of course ! Not an insect that flies but is 
heavier than the atmosphere," and, seizing 
the bird, he started off on a complicated 
disquisition, spreading out its wings and 
featherless tail. He gesticulated wildly as 
he spoke, making his loose cotton blouse, 
which he wore summer and winter, flutter ; 
constantly raising his left arm as though to 
parry the blows of an enemy. He always 
wore a tin armlet bound to his forearm 
beneath his sleeve, to be used as a kind of 
shield against any assailant who might try 
to take him to the madhouse, where he had 
been once already. 

" Come, drop it ! '' exclaimed Quibio. And 
he began to slice up some brawn ; then he 
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brought forth a ham, and finally took from 
a drawer a string of sausages, which he 
himg up on a nail. 

'V Ladies and gentlemen, I must thank my 
engraver's point for all this ! Long Uve art ! *' 

The spread was the price of a menu he 
had engraved for an hotel-keeper. The sight 
seemed to intoxicate the cat. The imbecile 
child grunted, and the Salamander affected 



nausea. 



Too much sausage meat," she said, with 
a grimace. 

Whereupon Quibio imcovered a box full 
of cakes and candied fruit, edged with a 
paper frill. The girl's eyes shone. 

The victuals disappeared as by magic. 
Poor Minca was a pitiful sight ; she ate 
ravenously, and smiled, and her eyes were 
full of tears. She felt the need of qi^tlifying 
by her smile the bestial expression which 
her anxiety to satisfy her hunger lent to 
her face, whilst the Uttle girl ate industri- 
ously like the cat, for whom this was the 
business of Ufe. The raven, already full, 
stole bits and hopped off to hide the 
fragments. 
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I watched the scene with deep distress, for 
it aroused in me neither S3nnpathy nor pity, 
but anger, I saw my manhood, my idea of 
myself, hmniliated and trampled on. And 
at the thought that the himger of some is 
due to the greed of the few, a feeling of 
wrath and despair seized me. 

"And just to think that when we took 
Rome — I was there — ^we thought there would 
be bread for all ! " 

" Was it you who took Rome ? " ex- 
claimed the Salamander. '* Who believes 
you ! " 

*' But instead of that," continued Cimisin, 
heedless of the interruption, and gazing at 
Minca, '* they came to terms with the Pope. 
Personally, I am a constitutionaUst, no one 
can deny it ; but still, to have let them take 
Tunis . . . that was too bad ! We could 
have sent all these sort of people there," 
he added, with a wave of his hand towards 
the famished bystanders. 

'* Go there yourself ! " shrieked the girl, 
throwing a grape skin at him, against which 
he promptly raised his armoured arm. 

" Cavour and Vittorio ! " the old man 
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sighed, his face clouding. **And then no- 
thing more, nothing more. . . ." 

" That's enough ! To the future of aerial 
navigation ! " exclaimed Quibio, handing 
Cimisin a glass. 

"I am an abstainer," he declared with 
dignity. 

Picaday drank to the health of the Aero- 
politans. But he, too, kept looking at Minca 
with sad curiosity. I raised my glass of 
water : 

" To the day when there shall be bread 
for all ! " 

*' We shan't be here then ! " exclaimed 
the Salamander ironically. " Besides, how 
about wine ? We need wine also. Mark 
my words, friends ; mark me, Quibio ! 
If it were not for wine I should throw 
myself out of the window, now, imme- 
diately ! " 

She got up, her face aU aglow, then sub- 
sided again, in dejection, on the trunk. 

'* There's more than one here," she con- 
tinued, with a grim smile, " there's more 
than one here who would like to put an 
end to themselves in as painless a way as 
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possible ; is it not so, Cimisin ? And you, 
too, Minca, am I not right ? . . . Cimisin 
wants to fly. We all want to fly, don't we, 
Stanga ? " 

Her voice was hoarse, her eyes glazed and 
staring ; I felt more and more ill at ease. 

'* You are happy, Quibio, I know. I 
should like to be always beside you to defend 
you with my nails, like that raven there, 
like my cat, and for you not to see me. . . . 
But I was not always the Salamander. My 
company does not do you credit, and you 
are all too kind. You are strong; you are 
men, and make your way. But had you 
been women, I swear you would not have 
come out of the fight, you would not have 
become anything. I take my oath on 
it." 

" I am going off to bed," Cimisin broke 
in, picking up his raven. *' The Salamander 
is gloomy in her cups." 

The hum of voices in the courtyard had 
died away. A deep 'silence filled the sky, 
through which the moon spread a calm Ught, 
colouring the opposite roofs and the distant 
mountains as with an azure veil. 
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*' I am boring you, am I not ? '* the woman 
continued. 

"No; you are a human being like our- 
selves, there is no sort of difference.'* 

" Oh yes, there is, my friend. Now that I 
come; to think it over I can see the difference. 
Look there . . . Minca is starving. I can go 
on telling myself right enough that when we 
are both dead it will be all the same for 
us both. But it's not so now, say what you 
may. It seems to me I am like the drunkard. 
There is no turning back for him. One 
should not start ... I ought to have died 
when the first coward offered me the first 
supper which I had not earned with my 
pricked fingers. . . . There's no excuse for 
me. I might have died Uke Minca, and in- 
stead I shaU die like the Salamander. . . . 
As late as possible, however . . . cheer up, 
old boy I " 

She tried to seize Cimisin, who was going, 
but he dodged her, while she laughed, 
holding her sides, and ending in a fit of 
coughing. 

"But, anyhow, you know nothing about 
it," she continued, growing thoughtful. " In 
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my village, out there . . • it was this very 
month, and I was eighteen . . • the priest 
preached a sermon about the scandal of the 
town . . . and I was in church, and every 
one stared at me till I wished the earth 
would open and swallow me up. . . . Well, 
why was not his nephew a scandal, the 
student who had got me into that condition ? 
I was a good girl then. . . . But who re- 
members it ? . . ." 

Another fit of coughing interrupted her. 
Minca rose and went up to her anxiously. 

Heavy footsteps were heard on the 
landing. 

** There's father ! " exclaimed Notu, prick- 
ing up his ears. 

The Uttle girl, who was dozing, opened 
terrified eyes ; a hunted look came into the 
mother's face. She shifted, picked up the 
child, and slipped out noiselessly. 

" Poor people ! " exclaimed Picaday, very 
sadly. '' Will he beat her ? " 

The Salamander went up to the table, 
stretched out her hand to a full glass, but 
withdrew it abruptly. 

"Thank you, Quibio," and she burst 
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into tears. '' I am not drunk ... I 
shall remember this always. Thank you 
aU!'' 

She nodded to me. Picaday held out 
his hand to her. She ran out without 
taking it. 

Then we broke up. Quibio tried to smile 
and cheer us, but* he could find no words, 
and squeezed my hand as in a vice. I 
accompanied Picaday as far as the street, 
but we also could not find a word to say. 
As I walked upstairs in the dark, I was 
seized with a dizzy feeling as though I must 
hurl myself into space. I reached my attic, 
and thrust myself between the bed-clothes, 
feeling chilled to the bone. I could not get 
to sleep. 

The printing-shop was in a state of ill- 
concealed ferment next day. The strike 
at the Nazionale, however, soon ended in 
disaster. But from that time forward a 
general strike of all the printers in the 
town began to be spoken of as a possibility 
to be taken into serious consideration. 

A few weeks later, a novelty, which caused 
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no little anxiety, was introduced into our 
shop : a linotype. It was placed in a 
special room, and it was not easy to gain 
admission to see it. How I succeeded I do 
not recollect, but I was able to look at it 
at my ease. It was a most intricate machine, 
on the ke}^ of which a young lady, calm 
and self-possessed, seemed to be playing un- 
heard melodies. Whilst the girl's fingers 
ran over the keys the deUcate pulleys worked 
unceasingly, and a shower of Uttle stars fell 
as if drawn into some insect's mouth. It 
really looks like an insect's mouth, with 
its complex mandibles, and minute, active 
antennae. At intervals a strong, lithe arm 
is lowered to gather, as in a fist, something 
which a tiny hand holds out to it ; then 
it moves and is raised on high whence the 
shower of minute particles descends again, 
and the ceaseless labour begins anew and is 
reproduced to infinity. 

Before long there were four of these 
machines. Then a fifth came, of a different 
kind, a monotype ; another black and shiny 
organism, another kind of gigantic, many- 
jointed insect, which attracts, fascinates one's 
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attention with the rotation of its minute 
wheels, the working of its small jaws and 
powerful arms. 

And the workers looked on, anxious and 
sad, as though part of their life were being 
swallowed up, were vanishing, devoured by 
these machines. 



>" 




XI 

Perhaps it is the absence of a woman in 
my life — ^whether mother, sister, or wife — 
which allows me to look upon women objec- 
tively, as though they were beings whose 
destiny was quite apart from my own. I 
have always seen what others seem to be 
blind to, the sometimes unconscious, some- 
times volimtary, but always unrecognised 
sacrifice of this section of hvimanity, of the 
feminine element, originally equivalent to 
the male, but which man has only been 
able either to adore or to trample imder- 
foot. 

One afternoon, whilst working on the 
second edition of the " Breeding of Man '' 
(the first had been sold out in the course 
of a few months), waiting for the machine 
to be got ready to receive a new sheet, I 
was correcting the notes and came across a 
passage which I could not make out. There 
was no messenger handy, so I spoke to the 

«96 
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manager, and set out myself to the Maternity 
Hospital. 

Every day on my way to work I passed 
in front of it ; for many years I had never 
looked at that building with other eyes than 
those with which I glanced at all large build- 
ings resplendent with rows of glass windows ; 
that bit of street had seemed to me rather 
more monotonous than the rest, that was 
all. Only after poor Lena's death had it 
acquired for me a growing fascination. 

I went in ; I was kept waiting a little. 
My heart beat loudly. 

The door of the room in which I was 
waiting stood open, and nurses dressed in 
white, and occasionally a sister passed by. 
Soon at the end of the passage Dr. Semmi 
appeared in his white overall, above which 
his fine blonde head stood out in relief. 
To him I explained the diflSculty, which he 
at once cleared up. . 

There was nothing more for me to do but 
to go. The printing-press was waiting. 

" You have no time to spare, I suppose, 
doctor ? " I ventured to ask. 

'^I? No indeed. Never! Why?" 
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I hesitated^ then took courage. 

"Could I see one of the maternity 
wards ? '' 

" No/' he hastened to reply. " It is im- 
possible. Only in exceptional cases. I am 
sorry. . . .'' 

Suddenly he interrupted himself^ looked 
at me^ and smiled. 

" Wait a minute. I shall be back shortly.'* 

He returned a moment later^ merely 
saying: 

" Come. I want to go through them my- 
self. For several days past I have only just 
looked in at the hospital and nm off again. 
There is so much suffering outside ! " 

My heart beat wildly. We crossed the 
long passage and entered the first ward. 

There were a few beds ; only the heads 
of the patients were visible. A far-off vision 
rose before me with such suddenness that I 
almost fainted. 

The doctor went up to a bed. 

" How are you ? And the baby ? You 
haven't got it ? Where is it ? " he inquired 
kindly. 

The girl was silent. 
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" They have taken it away, eh ? Your 
relatives ? . . . put out to nurse ? ... to 
the Foundling Hospital ? '' 

The girl turned to the wall ; her ashen 
face contracted : she drew the sheet over 
her head. 

Her neighbour was a florid brunette with 
a pair of large, inquiring eyes. 

" All right, eh ? '' said the doctor, feeling 
her pulse. " And the baby ? '* 

She smiled. 

" It has been sent to the Foundlings, but 
I shall put it out to nurse later on. I have 
no milk. . . .'* 

" Are you married ? How old are you ? '' 

" I am eighteen. He will marry me." 

Another beside her looked at h^r enviously. 

" And you, you haven't got your baby ? " 

" Oh yes, I have ... I have suffered 

so much ! " 

'* Are you married ? " 

''No. . . r 

" Will he marry you ? " 

" Who can say ? You know what men 
are. . . . My father is a clerk ; I have dis- 
honoured him. . . . Punishment is sure to 
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follow! . . . We walked out together for a 
year, then I let him. . . . My father came 
this morning/' 

" Won't he take the baby in ? " 

" No ! But I shall go to work by myself, 
and I shall keep it : I have suffered so 
much I . . . Would you have me throw it 
away I . Oh, how I have suffered for it. . . .'* 

We went out. In the passage the doctor 
said : 

"Believe me, the selfishness and irre- 
sponsibility of man is monstrous. Women 
are morally much superior to men.'* 

I felt my heart wrung as in a vice. 

He opened another door. Another ward, 
other sufferings. 

Just opposite the door stood a bed on 
which lay a sort of heap ; on going up I 
saw a livid face, sunk back amongst the 
pillows, with eyes starting from their sockets : 
fierce groans escaped from the Ups. Two 
writhing hands clutched at the iron rails 
of the bed-head. A nurse came up to the 
doctor. 

" When do you expect it ? " he in- 
quired. 
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Tonight ! 

Another similar bed stood opposite. I still 
have it all before my eyes ! 

What a tremendous, monstrous, inexplic- 
able mystery ! 

We walked out and entered another ward. 
Two patients were seated in the middle of 
the room. The doctor went up to them 
and addressed the younger, a most beautiful 
girl. 

" How are you ? Not gone to bed 

yet?" • 

" She is dumb," the other explained. 
'' She came this morning." 

" Dumb ? " he repeated, his face clouding 
over. Then turning to me : 

" You see, she is not yet fully deve- 
loped. . . . She may be sixteen ! Unpro- 
tected ! . . . Unprotected ! . . ." 

The girl looked at us with large eyes and 
an ingenuous smile. Did she realise what 
was happening to her ? She appeared to be 
quite unaware. 

" What account does she give of herself ? " 
the doctor inquired of her neighbour. " Who 
is she ? " 
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" She is in service. Her mistress brought 
her here/' 

" Will she take her back again ? " 

" Yes ; it seems she will take ha: back." 

" And the child ? . . . The Fomidling Hos- 
pital/' he continued, without waiting for an 
answer. 

Then I saw a woman opposite sit up in 
bed, uncover her bosom, and hold to it a 
little white bimdle : a pinky head, big as a 
fist, buried its face in it. A tiny little hand 
clutched the rosy breast. The woman was 
not beautiful — a healthy, robust peasant — 
but her face wore an indescribable expres- 
sion which inspired reverence and tenderness. 
The doctor went up to her with a smile. 

" Is this your first ? " 

She laughed. 

"The fifth; and all aUve." 

" Have you suffered much ? Why did you 
come here ? " 

" I am in service." 

Another sat up and put her baby to her 
breast. 

'* And what do you do ? " inquired the 
doctor. 
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"I am a washerwoman. My husband is 
a carpenter." 

" What a fat baby ! Do you feel well ? " 

" I have two/' she said, and raised the 
sheet. Another smaller bundle came to 
sight ; it screwed up its eyelids, and opened 
its little mouth. 

" Why don't you feed that one who is 
more in need of it ? It is a girl, eh ? The 
boys are all tyrants," he added, turning 
to me. 

" This one will live ! " the woman exclaimed. 
*' I feed the other all right, but this one 
drains me. . . ." 

Two other patients were gazing at these 
happy creatures : both were terribly sad. 
One, a girl of twenty, was very pretty. Her 
baby had been sent to the Foundlings. . . . 
Why ? Because he was a soldier. 

" Will he marry you ? " the doctor asked. 

" He still writes to me. . . ." And in her 
eyes we could read the bitterness of un- 
certainty. 

We moved towards the door. In the 
passage the doctor pointed me out a flight 
of stairs. 
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" Up there/' he said, " are those who 
wish to remain unknown. There are about 
thirty of them. They are my patients, and 
I only come down here occasionally. It is 
much more terrible down here. Signorina 
Lavriano is a real providence for these poor 
creatures." 

It seemed to me that his voice grew 
tender. I looked up at him. He grew 
pensive. 

'* Believe me," he added after a brief silence, 
" it is a great social sore. The number of 
girl mothers is constantly on the increase. 
The common man, more especially the 
soldier, is no longer restrained by religion 
from committing this crime (it is a real 
crime !) and finds marriage impossible, or too 
diflftcult. And the girl comes here. ... As 
you see, the beds are too numerous, too 
crowded. And if you were to see the other 
hospitals ! The hospital problem is one of 
life or death for society." 

He looked at me. I thought that he 
perhaps considered it useless to tell me all 
this ; but he was so accustomed to do so, 
and so convinced of what he said, that it 
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was a relief to him to repeat it, if only to 
a poor social weakling like myself. 

Oh, I thought, to have strength, to have 
power ; to be a law-giver, a benefactor ! 

"And there is no hope for the present,'* 
he went on ; " the deputies have other things 
to think of than the hospitals. Legacies are 
very rare since the hospitals have been 
secularised : and the applications for admis- 
sion increase owing to the migration to the 
towns, and also because the good treatment 
received has overcome popular prejudice. 
The hospital should be a man's home at the 
time when the struggle between him and 
the elements of dissolution is keenest. The 
city should be so organised as to entitle all 
its citizens to pass what I might call their 
purification amidst propitious and pure sur- 
roimdings.'' 

I recognised the ideas so eloquently ex- 
pressed in his book. 

He stopped abruptly and inquired of me : 

"Tell me the truth. Such a visit makes 
a great impression, does it not ? Well, just 
think how many babies have been bom in 
Italy in the little time you have been here. 
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and for how many it would be best to die 
at once ! But no ; they will live, and give 
Ufe to other wretched beings. . . /' 

I felt confused. After the first ward, in 
which I had been overcome by violent 
emotion, I felt myself grow dull, almost 
numbed, I blamed myself and was dis- 
tressed at my insensibility ; only I took 
eager note of everything, almost as though 
repeating to myself, "See all, note and re- 
member ; later on you will feel. . . .'* And 
I thought of my Memorial, which was un- 
rolling itself fantastically before me as in a 
dream. 

*'The impression it makes is tremendous, 
overwhelming,'' I replied to the doctor, who 
looked at me with an inquiring smile. *' I 
have quite lost my bearings." 

I felt as though a heavy weight was 
settling down on me. Thought became 
laborious ; yet I foresaw that when I suc- 
ceeded in freeing my brain from that mass 
of emotions I should arrive at conclusions 
which might guide my whole life. 

We had reached the courtyard. A number 
of girls were passing out by a door opposite the 
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one we had come through. I guessed that 
they were the midwifery pupils ; few of them 
were good-looking ; they were mostly coarse- 
featured (this may have been a momentary 
impression) and the majority of them seemed 
quite unaware of the terrible mystery which 
loomed within those walls. An old man, with 
bowed shoulders and a crabbed face, followed 
them. On seeing him Dr. Semmi turned 
hurriedly to me : 

"The director . . . good-bye," he said, 
smiling and holding out his hand to me. 
Then he went up to the old man. 

When I foimd myself in the street I looked 
roimd, and everything seemed new and 
strange to me. There was a Uttle square, a 
few trees, then a row of houses on either side. 
The street was empty, but an old man came 
down from a side alley,, then a milk-cart 
passed by, and on the opposite side a woman 
with a child appeared. 

What a thrill of pain the sight of those 
two beings sent through me I Then, as I 
walked on, I saw other women, and some 
of them seemed thoughtful : some were 
pretty and chatted gaily. It struck me as 
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painfully strange that they should be able to 
think of other things. 

For the next few days, in the midst of 
my usual occupations, my brain seemed to 
swim, haimted by a dreadful vision of 
humanity pressing forward, forward, cease- 
lessly, every minute, whilst I read, walked, 
breathed, swarming upwards from the depths 
of life, onwards, onwards, to find an outlet 
in the sea of being. 

Only some weeks later on did I succeed 
in bringing my thoughts back to normal 
lines. 

Then the following questions rose to my 
mind : 

Is human Ufe worth so much sufiering to 
prolong it on this earth ? 

If Love were not, as is said, blind, would 
man, and more especially woman, accept the 
task of procreation ? 

So large a portion of humanity, our mothers, 
our sisters, pass the best part of their lives 
in a constant succession of small maladies 
which pave the way for other and terrible 
diseases. Birth itself is an illness, a long, 
serious, sometimes mortal affection, of the 
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mother's organism. Is there a more august 
mystery, a thought more fitted to make our 
hearts quake, than this ? 

Life, then, is of immense value, if poor 
creatures for whom maternity spells dis- 
honour, poverty, death, love the child of 
their womb. " It has cost me so much 
suffering, how could I but love it ? " 

But love should not be blind. 

Love grown conscious, the attraction, the 
tension, the supreme and voluntary exten- 
sion of one's own individuality, the momen- 
tary union of two beings concreted in a new 
life, must strike all as far more august than 
an instantaneous, unforeseeing, and egotistic 
impulse. 

Love and death ! A poetic formula which 
was beautiful when love meant only the 
satisfaction of two desires. "After us the 
deluge." But Love and Life is the formula 
if it be a real integration. 

And here the thought of death loses all 
value and significance compared with that 
of birth. 

The Church leads its believers up to a 
death-bed and says, " Tremble ! " The new 
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religion should lead its neoph5rtes to the bed 
on which man is bom. 

Here lies the difference between the old 
and the new age. Nowadays the old die 
and do not wish to die, do not wish to )deld 
up their individuality; they long to live 
beyond in the spirit, in an afterworld, and 
to prolong themselves materially here on 
earth in their children : and therefore with 
life they give all their labour and the riches 
they have accumulated for themselves, cur- 
tailing their brothers' share as much as 
possible. 

Thus inheritance favours the individual, 
the limited prolongation of the individual, 
and favours egotism. 

But let us, instead, concentrate our atten- 
tion not on death but on birth. Then we 
shall feel the need that each be bom under 
the most favourable conditions, and we shall 
surround with comfort, with respect, with 
love, the age in which the individual is 
being formed. Then the individual will de- 
velop, will found his family, will enlarge 
his life with all that which surroimds him, 
till his decline ; but his sons will be bom 
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and brought up in the community ^ awaiting 
their turn to individualise themselves for an 
instant, as he did. 

Man is Uke the insect which introduces 
its egg into the calyx of a flower so that 
its larvae may feed on the pulp of the fruit 
till they have wings to range sky and earth. 
May all mothers find the calyx of a flower 
for their larvae ! 

The world is so big ! 

But oh, that sight ! I can still recall 
the look of that face lying convulsed with 
suffering on those pillows. A violent feeling 
of rebellion seizes me, as at the spectacle of 
some monstrous tyranny exercised by nature 
on our poor hmnanity. 

Yet I have felt since then that in my 
worse moments, when my instincts might 
have had the better of my ideals, the re- 
collection of that spectacle might be salutary 
for me. 

And perhaps I might invoke that memory 
were I face to face with some dreaded under- 
taking, some mortal sacrifice. 



XII 

The last walk, the last afternoon with 
Quibio, the last hour of sunshine ! We can 
only reckon life by those hours in which 
we have felt ourselves Uve ! I have only 
lived a few days. All the rest of my time 
I have just walked on and on ; like [the 
horse that unendingly walks round and round 
the same grindstone, chewing the same bad 
oats. 

It was the last Sunday in September. 
Quibio burst into my room. I was writing. 

" You must come out to-day ! " he ex- 
claimed. " The idea of shutting yourself up 
indoors on such a day as this ! And you 
haven't even opened the windows ! But 
you are growing mouldy : you don't see the 
sun, you don't hear the call of the green 
woods, of the country ! You aren't a 
country lad, you are a wretched cramped 
and cribbed townsman ! " 

He was so proud of being country bom : 
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all great men, he maintained, were bred in 
the coimtry. 

He flmig the window open and threw 
open the door ; a draught of air rushed in 
from the passage, blowing my papers about, 
and making my head shrink down between 
my shoulders. 

" Wretched parcel of aches and pains that 
you are, you will be asthmatic by the time 
you are forty. Are you afraid of the air 
by which you live ? " 

He laughed heartily. The bare-footed, 
bare-chested ragamufl&ns who were playing 
on the balcony echoed his merriment. From 
the passage came the whistle of Cimisin. 
Ever5rthing seemed merry and rejuvenated. 
From the courtyard the notes of a barrel- 
organ suddenly resounded. The women hung 
out of the windows to look, half dazzled by 
the sunshine. 

We both glanced at the window of the 
Biondina; it also stood open, and the 
sparrows hopped about on the ledge as 
usual, but her head did not appear in the 
embrasure, as of old, every time the sound 
of music rose from the courtyard. 
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*' Have you any further news of her ? '* 
he inquired of me as we went downstairs. 

" No. I have never had a chance of speak- 
ing to her." 

" I fancy she has made friends with the 
lady doctor, Signorina Lavriano ; at least, 
the latter has looked her up frequently." 

" She seems to me to have grown dumb ; 
wild. The only one who can go near her 
is Minca. I think Signorina Lavriano might 
tame her." 

" Do you know where we are going ?" in- 
quired the painter. 

'* I haven't the least idea." 

" To the National Theatre, to decide on a 
general strike of printers." 

I had heard the matter vaguely men- 
tioned. 

" Then hurrah for the strike ! " 

'' Shall we take the tram ? " 

" Very well ! " 

I disguised my sadness. I was so tired ! 
My office duties were now most irksome to 
me : my Memorial made no progress, and 
the pages which I kept re-reading and scor- 
ing with corrections, struck me as diunb 
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and colourless. I felt as though something 
had destroyed the cohesion of the several 
component parts of my being. 

Piazza Statuto and Via Garibaldi were 
crowded ; the porticoes along the Po were 
full to overflowing; all the respectable 
families who attend Mass at St. Francis of 
Paolo or St. PhiUp and go for a turn at- mid- 
day to show oflE their marriageable daughters 
were there. 

" Do you never go to the church parade ? 
I do ; some of the girls are beauties." 

" Why, I thought you told me you were 
in love ? " 

'* Why, yes ! I should rather say so ! 
But that doesn't prevent my looking at 
pretty girls. I swear I don't feel the shadow 
of a desire ; it is a mere treat for my eyes. 
But you aren't an artist." 

He was right ; I could not understand 
him. I am no judge of beauty; when- 
ever I have pointed out to Quibio a woman 
who struck me as pretty, he has laughed in 
my face : 

" You have eyes which turn inwards." 

He meant that I neither saw nor heard 
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nor lived with my senses, but lived by my 
thoughts. Perhaps he was right. Certainly 
a beautiful landscape seems to expand my 
Ixmgs ; but he used to say that a marsh 
is beautiful ; a beautiful woman elevates 
and calms my thoughts, but he maintained 
that a lost woman is beautiful ; he saw 
beauty in b^gars, in ragamufBjis, in starving 
people . , . no ! no ! 

Once, however, I asked him whether he 
thought the world would be less beautiful 
if there were no more marshes or mala- 
ria, beggars or lost women, and he was 
thoughtful. 

" Well ! Our tastes will change too ! " 

We had reached the end of the porticoes. 
He motioned towards the hills. 

" How about the strike ? " I ventured. 

" I have other things to think of just 
now,'' he answered, with a shrug of his 
shoulders, '^besides compromising myself in 
the strike. Let us go out into the country 
with its pure air . . ." 

Thus talking we reached the Monte dei 
Cappucini. The sky was dear as crystal ; 
the Po limpid and smooth as a mirror ; a 
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stretch of dark red and slate-coloured roofs 
stretched out endlessly, and seemed to reach 
on the one hand the foot of Monviso, which 
looked quite close to us, on the other the 
glittering Superga. The Antonellian temple 
raised its tower skyward; beneath us the 
straight streets crossing at right angles looked 
like narrow, dark ditches. 

" Look at Monviso ! " said Quibio, point- 
ing to the side peak, towards France. 

The glorious amphitheatre of the Alps 
stretched aroUnd us, rising out of the dark 
blue haze which hung over the outlying 
parts of the city, reaching from the deli- 
cate spire of St. Zita as far as the first 
valleys. 

"This is a beauty I understand,'* I re- 
marked to Quibio, not without a sudden 
feeling of pride. 

*' I can understand your finding it all-, 
sufl&cient," he answered in a subdued tone. 

The sight inspired me with a feeling of 
strength and serenity. The snow, which lay 
in all the comers and gaps, made the 
outlines of those giant groups stand out 
boldly. All that white lent them freshness. 
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sincerity, an austere joyousness. I spoke of 
my impression to the painter. 

"It is the whiteness which produces that 
effect/' 

"Be it what you will ; after all, what 
do you know about it with your white ? '* 

He always analysed thus the component 
parts of all great spectacles, belittling 
them. 

" You are not an artist, Stanga, you are 
a poet ! a poet who does not spoil his im- 
pressions by seeking out the causes in order 
to reproduce them. I am a painter, and 
this effect, my friend, is due to the white- 



ness." 



And he laughed again. 

"And now put your best leg forward. 
In half-an-hour's time we shall be at 
table." 

I followed him, deriving an influx of energy 
from the pure air. 

On our return in the evening he was 
overcome by melancholy. We were descend- 
ing the hill of San Vito ; now and again, 
to our left, was a gap in the trees border- 
ing the road, and the sky came in sight. 
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ablaze with the sunset behind the dark peak 
of Monviso ; and below the wide expanse 
of the Po reflected another stretch of sky. 
Thus as a child had I dreamt of descending 
in my cot into heaven : sky above and 
beneath and around me^ and I sailing on 
it as a feather ; the earth must feel itself 
rushing on and on thus, if it feels. 

Quibio pointed in that direction. 

" Do you know that I was very near 
wishing you good-bye to-day ? There, there 
is France ! Who knows if I shall ever g^t 
there ? When anything is near, when a 
great dream is on the eve of realisation, 
does it not then seem as though the ground 
would sUp from under you ? Does it not 
seem as though the few intervening da)^ 
would never pass ? I even think that I 
might die.*' 

" Oh, come ! You are so full of courage ! '* 

" You are right ! '* he assented. " I have 
a beUef in myself, in my future, which 
surprises me ; it must be presumption ! 
But when I get discouraged I am equally 
thorough. If it was only a question of 
myself, my dear fellow ! You once said, 
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' Let each of us live as though we belonged 
to the society we dream of/ It is all very 
well for you who are alone. But suppose 
for a minute that fate had bound you to 
another being. You love a woman ; she 
loves you, but she is not free ! " 

And then he told me everything. He had 
first seen her at an exhibition : then they 
had met again. A strange correspondence 
had ensued, in which she affected a skin- 
deep scepticism and a false experience of 
love, taken from Bourget's novels ; she was, 
indeed, an unhappy woman. Married at 
sixteen to a banker, she realised from the 
very first that she had nothing in common 
with her husband ; he insisted on her going 
into society, and, although they were both 
indiflEerent to reUgion, required her to go to 
church and take the sacraments, because this 
attracted customers to him. 

" You see, she had to act as a sign-board 
to the Firm ! " 

And she had lived with him ten years. 
But how much had happened in that time ! 
She had read lots of novels; had visited 
many museums, had been mortally bored. 
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She had sought relief by plunging into 
society. She had tried to love, and had 
been disgusted by her first flirtations. She 
had gone in for charity. . . . 

He had revealed himself to her as a man 
who knew his own mind. " Should I love 
you," he had written to her — " that is to say, 
should you make yourself loved — I should 
propose to you to leave your home and come 
with me." And they had loved. He had 
sworn not to kiss her before she was entirely 
his. Then he had been conquered by the 
impetus of her love and his own passion. 
They had met. She had even paid him 
flying visits in his attic. Hers was the slim, 
black-dressed figure which I had once caught 
a gUmpse of in the passage. 

" Have you seen the Louvre Diana ? I 
have a photograph of it. It is she, slender, 
resolute, a bom fighter. My true comrade ! 
And what a mind ! I have freed her from 
the husk of scepticism and frivolity, behind 
which she hid herself. Her intelligence is 
freer than mine, infinitely straighter and 
more logical. Strange to meet with such a 
healthy mind in the daughter of a middle- 
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dass family, with a teacher of Latin for her 
father, and ten years of life in such an atmos- 
phere/' 

And Qnibio's eyes sparkled. He spoke in 
a low voice, making a great effort to master 
the happiness which filled him, but he kept 
breaking off as though breath failed him and 
his heart was in his throat. 

" And do you know," he burst out, suddenly 
overclouding, " what I expect will happen ? 
She has grown too sincere, too bold; she 
will commit some great indiscretion, and 
cause a scandal. I proposed to her to go 
away at once, and to-night we were to have 
crossed the frontier. She wants a few days' 
time. Why ? Alas, women are too careful 
of details, too practical : I am sure she is 
worrying about ways and means, and wants 
to get at part of her dowry, or some such 
thing ! All mere loss of time, and likely to 
arouse suspicion ! " 

" What would happen to you if all were 
known ? " I inquired. 

" Nothing to me, for the present. But 
think of her ! And if they were to surprise 
us together, a trial, imprisonment ... all 
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matters I care nothing for ! But for 
her! . . /' 

" Do you think such a man would cause 
a scandal ? " 

We had reached the Isabella bridge. The 
Po, black, motionless, multiplied in its waters 
the electric Ughts suspended along its banks, 
whose reflections looked Uke endless strings 
of beads. 

Tlie crowded tramcar carried us swiftly 
to the centre of the town. A sUght mist 
which veiled the street lights made those on 
our car stand out the more brightly, and the 
car itself seemed like a room rushing throiigh 
a desert. All those folk, seated opposite one 
another, kept gazing in each other's faces ; 
was each hiding a sorrow or a joy ? Quibio 
had recovered his spirits, interested at once 
by the variety of physiognomies, which he 
kept imintentionally scrutinising; then he 
closed his eyes as though absorbed in thought. 

In Borgo San Donato the lights were 
fewer and the mist thicker. I opened our 
front door and walked upstairs slowly. We 
kept Ughting one match after another. On 
the first landing a man stood aside, leaning 
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against a statue enshrined in a niche. We 
looked at him inquisitively. On the next 
landing we waited to let him pass. Then he 
inquired, with polite sarcasm, which of us 
might be Signor Quibio. 

" I ! '* exclaimed the painter, with a slight 
tremor. 

" Step up," said the man. " Some one 
upstairs is waiting for you.'* 

Quibio clenched his fists, then started up- 
stairs at a run. 

" Who can it be ? " I said, and thought 
of her. 

^' Oh no,'* he replied, guessing at my 
thought. *' It is a trap ! You were right 
just now ! And I had never thought of it ! 
How easy it is to get rid of a man ! *' 

Another man was waiting at the attic 
door ; he unbuttoned his coat and showed 
the scarf of a police ofl&cer. 

" We have come to search your rooms.'* 

Quibio opened, threw himself on the bed, hid 
his face in the pillows, and wept like a child. 

I was sent out of the room. I waited 
outside on the balcony; I did not have to 
wait long ; I soon heard steps in the passage. 
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One of the men held a candle. Quibio 
followed; he embraced me with a stifled 
sob, and walked slowly down with them. 

I went into my room and undressed. I 
took my manuscript, laid it on my bosom 
beneath my vest, and threw myself on the 
bed, dejected and aching in every limb as 
though I had been beaten. 



XIII 

Do really wicked men exist ? There are 
many who oppress their fellows to promote 
their own interests, but not without remorse. 
Are there really people who do wrong for 
the sake of wrong-doing, who find real 
pleasure in torturing a fellow-creature ? I 
do not know. But if such .exist they can. 
only be an artificial phenomenon, a man- 
made corruption of man : and they can only 
exist amongst a class of people authorised 
to be or appear wicked. 

Legal justice is a theory. But man does 
not act like a force geometrically considered, 
if I may so express myself, but like a sen- 
tient being. I can easily imagine a judge 
might possess the impartiality of a delicate 
pair of scales, but I cannot conceive such 
impartiality in the executors of the sentence. 
To commonplace minds justice and venge- 
ance are synon3anous. 

These thoughts were suggested to me by 

«a6 
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an unexpected visit which awoke me early 
on the following morning. An inspector and 
a policeman came in, after knocking gently 
at my door, and asked my leave to search 
the room. I might have made away with 
a whole cartload of papers in the night, and 
the haste with which I pulled on an overcoat 
did not arouse their suspicions. The poUce- 
man's features wore an awkward expres- 
sion of authority and presumption, those 
of the inspector, deUcate and thin-Upped, 
expressed a quite spiteful affectation of 
amiability. 

They confiscated — ^guess what ! — a novel 
by Turgeneff, " Mankind in the Making," 
by Wells, and a lot of proofs, although 
each bundle bore the imprint, " Scientific 
PubUshing Company/' Then they departed, 
convinced, perhaps, that they had trapped 
me. 

"It is true,*' I said to myself, whilst my 
hand clutched my manuscript, which lay 
safely on my bosom, *' that there are men 
who are profoundly wicked : they become 
so because pubUc opinion considers it their 
duty to pimish transgressors. Covld we 
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imagine a place where there were no 
rogues, these people would create them. 
Have I not seen that the love of goodness 
conjures up a number of good deeds roimd 
really good people ? There exists such a 
thing as reciprocal suggestion. Think of 
evil, and you will see it spring up around 
you. ** Give a dog a bad name and hang 
him,'* says the proverb. Sometimes a mere 
trifle will cause a poor devil to incur a fine, 
this leads him to repeat the offence, and 
this again induces him to commit a crime, 
and so on. 

Anyhow this is my plight : I shall now 
be looked upon in any case as a suspicious 
character ; even should the inspector be con- 
vinced by his superiors of my innocence, no 
one will trouble to enlighten the policeman. 
So in his eyes I am a dangerous person ; 
I shall be so to-morrow in those of his mate, 
and next day all the policemen of Borgo San 
Donato will look on me with suspicion. All 
my movements will be watched, followed up, 
interpreted in a preconceived manner. Some 
day there will be a demonstration, a strike ; 
on my way home from work I shall come 
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across the strikers ; I shall be pounced upon, 
if, indeed, I have not already been put under 
lock and key. A few days' imprisonment will 
exasperate me ; my ideas will become 
emotions, then words, then deeds. 

And my poor friend! His only chance 
of rehabilitating himself in the eyes of the 
police authorities would have been for him 
to become a priest or a monk. Instead of 
which he had fallen in love with another 
man's wife ! And a mere denunciation 
was enough to ensure his being locked up 
again. Undoubtedly the acids which he 
used for his work might be mistaken for 
explosives I 

Two days later I received a note from him : 
I transcribe it here : — 

" Dear Martin, — I entrust my works to 
your care ; please forward the drawings, 
plates, and printed sheets to M. Charles 
Chedda, Artist Peintre, 67 Rue Lepic, 
Paris ; XVIII. I hope to be out soon ; my 
member of ParUament has been round : let 
us rely for once on the authorities ; he is a 
Ministerial socialist. Remember what I told 
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you about hety and keep me informed of 
anything you may hear. — I embrace you 
affectionately, 

" QuiBio. 

'* Address: 

•' Hon. Fabio Ansaldi, C/o ' II Popolo.' " 

So here I am suddenly mixed up in a 
drama, perhaps in a trial, I thought, not 
without some alarm. Never having been 
caught in the intricate wheels of our social 
machinery, never even having been called 
upon to give evidence, I stood somewhat in 
awe of a representative of the people, to say 
nothing of a magistrate ! The only real ad- 
vantage of the relative Uberty we enjoy is, 
as far as I am concerned, the possibility it 
affords us of Uving alone and imknown even 
to the tax-collector. 

That same evening I found a woman wait- 
ing for me at my attic door. She handed me 
a note. 

'* I came," she said, " at four o'clock. But 
you weren't in. Please do at once what you 
are asked to do in the letter, as the train 
leaves at eleven." 
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I tore open the envelope with a trembling 
hand. It was in a woman's writing, and 
read as follows : — 

*' Dear Sir, — ^What will you think of my 
boldness ? But I have the same confidence 
in you that is felt by my friend Quibio, now 
so cruelly struck. You will help me to do all 
that can be done for him, I am sure. Please 
collect all the things he was most attached 
to, and my servant will take them straight 
to the station. I am leaving for Paris at 
11.30 this evening. Kindly be near the train 
at that hour. Before it leaves, please step 
up to the lady dressed in black, who will 
hold out a book. You will give it to the 
Hon. Ansaldi for Quibio. 

** Please excuse me. I am asking you 
to do me a great service in the name of 
your friend, for which I thank you most 
sincerely.*' 

What were the things he was most attached 
to ? I filled his valise with copper plates, 
which he had engraved, with drawings, and 
with all the papers I could lay my hands on. 
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I walked downstairs \yith the maid, and put 
the valise in a cab with her. 

It was eight o'clock. I returned to eat a 
mouthful and then went out. I was feverish. 
A puerile feeUng of agitation mingled with a 
kind of pride and joy at finding myself 
mixed up in a romance, I, who had always 
led so colourless a Ufe. In two years how 
many dramas had been enacted around me I 
And I dragged out my even, monotonous 
existence. Now something would befall me 
also, something imcommon. I felt myself 
summoned to some action fraught with Ufe 
or death, soUtary, perhaps, but not sterile. 
When would the drama come to meet me ? 
Perhaps this very evening ? Anyhow, I felt 
excited, overwrought, as though I had been 
an actor in this love romance, and it were 
a question of Ufe itself, or of a person dearer 
to me than Ufe. I wandered about, sitting 
down at last in a caf6 to take a cup of coffee. 
I started off in the direction of the station ; 
then stepped into the CafE6 Ligure and took 
another cup. I picked up some papers, one 
after the other : there was nothing in them ; 
suicides, murders, town news, feuiUetons. . . • 
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At last I, too, was entering a fantastic worid, 
an atmosphere which breathes and pulsates 
within the even atmosphere of daily life : 
but in which dwell only passion, sacrifice, 
death. 

I ran my eye down the colxmms of the 
Press. The headlines caught my eyes : 
" The Volunteers of Death !'*... Yes, and 
why ? What a fine title for this journalist 
to have hit on, to place there side by side 
with the Stock Exchange Ust ! Life is at a 
discount ! . . . " The Importation of Italians 
at the Cape. . . ." Importation . . . the 
word is expressive ! "An Attempt on the 
Life of the Shah of Persia ! " . . . another 
volunteer . . . poor lunatic ! Ah, ** The 
Outrage is Deijied." " A poorly-dressed man 
pushed through the crowd to the carriage, 
but he was thrown down by the horses. . . . 
The Shah was much impressed. . . . The 
man held a petition in his hands. . . .*' I 
raised my eyes from the paper, and was 
seized with violent emotion : I wiped my 
eyes furtively, and rested my forehead on 
my hands. 

I felt dazed : the blood coursed through 
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my temples with a roar as of a torrent or a 
rushing train, and all my limbs grew heavy, 
weighed down by this terrible tumult which 
raged in my brain. Suddenly I had the 
sensation of a crash. A vision passed Uke a 
flash of lightning before my eyes. / was 
there in that crowd ... it was / who rushed 
forward. . . . 

I glanced anxiously at the people round 
me, fearing they might have noticed : many 
were sipping their coffee and reading their 
paper contentedly or with a bored expres- 
sion ; but others, with sharp features and 
deep eyes, must have been brooding over 
some secret thoughts. Straightway the 
walls, the room of the Caff6 struck me in a 
new Ught ; perhaps I had never noticed 
them before. Spite of the blaze of Ughts 
the comers were dark or appeared so when 
I gazed at them, and the doors opened into 
the darkness. ... I rose and went out. 

The brightly Ut tram-cars crossed each 
other in the open space before the station, 
sending out sparks in the damp air along 
the wires and the tram-lines ; a ceaseless 
flow of people passed backwards and forwards 
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beneath the porticoes. The hands of the 
station clock pointed to half -past nine. 

Then I walked off rapidly towards the Po. 
The trees seemed bent down by the damp, 
which dripped down from the sky, soaking 
my clothes. I stood on the iron bridge and 
watched the mist which hmig over the river. 
Two lights shone out right in its midst ; they 
must have belonged to two invisible boats, 
which now drew near and now again moved 
off. How many broken hearts had sought a 
refuge on the chilly bosom of the Po ! What 
were those two lights seeking ? 

I turned back slowly and approached the 
station. Many cabs were driving up. I 
stood at some distance and looked into the 
waiting-room, but could see no one. I took 
a ticket for the platform and joined the 
crowd. I did not dare to approach the 
Modane train till I heard the first shouts of 
'' Partenza.^' Then I drew near, waiting for 
the carriage doors to be shut. 

I stood by the first car and gazed around 
me. A sUght figure, dressed in black, wear- 
ing a large felt hat, leant out of the window, 
of a second-class carriage, seemed to look at 
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me, and then withdrew. I felt my heart 
beat as though it would burst, but I moved 
about and looked around me carelessly, 
whilst keeping an eye on that carriage. The 
engine whistled, the chains creaked as they 
stretched. Then the sUght figure again leant 
forward, looking straight at me : I walked 
up and took a parcel she held out. 

" Good-bye, Signor Stanga ! *' 

I was already some distance off when I 
turned to look ; she was holding out her 
hand to me, but I did not dare to return to 
her. I raised my hat and bowed, then 
walked away before the train had got out- 
side the station. 

What must the lady have thought of my 
awkwardness ? I snatched the book from 
her like a thief. In the carriage I caught 
sight of the servant who had brought me the 
note ; why hadn't she let her hand me the 
book ? Evidently she had wished to show 
me poUteness and express her thanks. And 
I hadn't even wished her a pleasant journey ! 

Undoubtedly my share in the romance had 
fallen flat. 

On reaching home I tried to open the Uttle 
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book, which was tied up with a black ribbon. 
But only the cover opened ; inside was a 
locked casket. Ought I to say that I felt 
disappointed ? It seemed to me that I had 
dropped into the middle of a romance. 
Perhaps it contained nothing of importance, 
lovers' souvenirs, some dead flowers. . . . 
But suddenly another idea occurred to me. 
Perhaps it contained money. Well, why not ? 
Yet that money had been Quibio's ruin. 

Next day I went early to the printing- 
ofiice, not without a suspicion that the strike 
which had been declared in many of the 
shops might have spread to oiu^s and been 
declared there the previous evening. 

Sure enough, when I was still a block off, 
a fellow-proof-reader approached me with a 
hostile air. 

" We are not working to-day ; I hope you 
do not mean to betray us ? *' 

" Oh, indeed, no,'* I replied, and I noticed 
then that others, stationed here and there, 
were watching me in an imfriendly manner. 
I felt at once that my hands were in the way, 
and hid them in my pockets, as they did. 
A poUceman stared at us as he passed by ; 
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a group of constables stood on guard at the 
door of the printmg-ofiice. 

" A meeting will be held to-day at the 
National Theatre. Admission is by ticket. 
Here is one.*' 

I took the ticket he held out to me and 
turned on my heel. Why was he so im- 
friendly to me? Perhaps because I often 
helped him to correct Latin words ? I per- 
ceived that my timid isolation had aroused 
enmity. Yet I felt drawn towards their 
restless poverty; evidently my sympathy 
had not managed to express itself. . . . 

I had with me the Uttle box which I had 
meant to take roimd to the Hon. Ansaldi in 
the dinner hour. I went straight to him. He 
is an attractive man, tall, with curling hair 
and bright eyes. He looked at the Uttle box 
and smiled sarcastically. 

" How mysterious all you anarchists are. 
You are an anarchist, aren't you ? '* 

" No ; neither is Quibio." 

" Really ? *' he inquired incredulously, 

" Really and seriously .'* 

" Oh, well, it is of no importance. He is 
described as such in the poUce records, though 
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not as dangerous/^ he added. " Anyhow, 
they will make no difficulty about letting 
him cross the frontier at the first opportunity. 
I am certain of that. That is what he wishes 
to do, is it not ? " he added, with a meaning 
smile. 

" I think so," I repUed seriously. " He 
wants to go to Paris to join some artist 
friends of his.'* And I took my departure, 
somewhat reassured as to my friend's fate. 

But my pessimism, as far as the poUce are 
concerned, is atavistic. All the proverbs of 
my village say that from the jaws of justice 
no one escapes alive. I am wrong, but it is 
instinctive. 

And his little Diana ! She is waiting, 
waiting for him in that great, far-off Baby- 
lon. . . . Will he join her ? I hope so. 
They both had such faith in their star ! 
Perhaps those who really wish for happiness 
run a good chance of obtaining it. 

She really had a beautiful and virile face, 
his wrestling Diana. But is it possible, Uttle 
Diana, to struggle successfully against eva^y- 
body — against the wicked and the weak and 
the inert who form our society ? 
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In the afternoon I attended the meeting. 
About a thousand printers besides many 
workmen of other trades were present, 
amongst whom our men were easily dis- 
tinguished by their more educated appear- 
ance. The strikers* delegate said in a loud 
voice many things which I had heard over 
and over again from my comrades, about 
the class struggle, the conquest of bread, the 
improvement of our conditions. ... Such 
talk had no longer the power to move me. 
As they rose to speak, each struck me as 
becoming petty and worthless as soon as he 
emerged from the mass. 

But the crowd inspired me with a new 
feeUng. I felt its emotions echo in me as 
though I were part of it ; I was part of it ; 
it was as though I had become pervious 
to, penetrated and thrilled by, the waves 
of hatred, aspiration, passion, common to 
all ; my individuality now seemed lost, now 
multipUed. I felt my chest expand, my 
fists tighten till the nails dug into my 
palms. It needed but a powerful per- 
sonality to rise up on that platform, and 
all that nervous tension would have re- 
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solved itself into a power capable of raising 
a world. 

The people is in need of great men ; its 
soul, always sincere and constantly renewed, 
is rich in germs of greatness. But false 
heroes prevent it from rising. 

A few weeks later I received a note of 
thanks from Quibio. He seemed serene and 
full of hope. The fact that I had helped to 
some extent to procure him this happiness 
moved me greatly. Since then I have heard 
nothing more of him. Will these pages of 
mine be of any use to him ? 
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The next day the strike was at an end. On 
going to the printing-oflSce several of ns found 
that we were dismissed, and I was of the 
number. 

Five yotmg women sat before five new 
machines ; their fingers seemed to be playing 
with the keys. . . . 

My mind was in a state of confusion. I 
walked out and drew a long breath. So I 
was free ? My sudden freedom dismayed 
me; spite of the fact that my savings 
would allow me to tide over a few months' 
idleness without suffering. After a few 
days I felt like a fish out of water ; I 
fancied every passer-by blamed and despised 
me. . • . 

A brief diversion drew me from the gloomy 
depression which began to master me. One 
evening the Biondina stopped me in the 
passage and begged me to step into her 
attic. 
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The many little objects collected in that 
small space seemed to exhale a breath of 
sweetness. A little bed stood in the comer 
mider the shelving ceiUng ; beside the window 
stood a cage in which two canaries were 
huddled together on a perch, their heads 
mider their wings, sleeping. In the comers 
were brackets with Uttle plaster figure, and 
over the bed-head DonateUo's St. CeciUa. 
In the window embrasure stood a sewing- 
machine. She offered me a chair, then 
turned to search in her work-table and 
drew out a copybook tied up with a red 
ribbon. 

" This is Crastino's manuscript,'* she said, 
handing it to me with reverence, as though 
she touched a sacred object. 

" Ah ! " I could not help exclaiming, '' 1 
supposed he must have given it in safe keep- 
ing, only I didn't think. . . ." 

" And to whom should he have entrusted 
it ? " she said, looking at me reprovingly. 

" You are right," I replied, remembering 
what she had been to him. In a few months 
this woman had known how to acquire aU 
rights ; for no one in his whole life can have 
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given him as much as she did in that short 
time. 

I looked at the girl ; she had grown much 
thinner, and this showed up to greater ad- 
vantage her profile, which was of great 
purity ; the lamplight threw into strong 
reUef her forehead and cheek bones, leaving 
her eyes, which burnt feverishly, in deep 
shadow, and conferring on them a depth 
of expression one could not have guessed 
at in the expansive, light-hearted child she 
had formerly been. 

" You can certainly tell me what it would 
cost to have this book printed ; it must be 
done nicely, of course, like this one." 

And she drew from a little shelf, which 
stood behind me, Crastino's first volmne. It 
stood along with the MisSrables, the Odyssey, 
the Mneid, the Gerusalemme of Tasso. 

*' He gave me these,*' she said, seeing me 
looking at the books in their modest but 
neat bindings. " I have read them ; some- 
times he would read me whole cantos. What 
music ! He threw away all my novels and 
only left me the Mis^ables. Oh, how it 
moved me ! Those tales," she added, point- 
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ing to the poems, " are very beautiful and 
interesting, but they don't make me cry. . . • 
Now, however, I can't open them without 
feeling a lump in my throat, because I hear 
his voice, reading in such a tired, sweet 
way. . . . But tell me, about how much 
will it cost ? " 

" From three to four hundred lire." 

She gave me a frightened look, and tears 
filled her eyes. 

'' I shall never have three htmdred lire." 

I could not help smiling. 

" But could not you consult some friend ; 
speak to a publisher ? " 

'' Yes ; he talked to me a lot about you. 
He was very fond of you ; he said you were 
a philosopher. He wished me to consult 
you and the lady doctor who sometimes 
came here afterwards. But I should have 
liked to do everything myself, to make him 
this present now he is dead. Oh, if it were 
only mine, all mine ! That is why I have 
waited so long before speaking to you." 

" Well," I replied, much moved, " I am 
ready to advance the money to the printer, 
if you will allow me. . . . But just think 
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it over ; if you were to give it to the 
publisher, he would print it without any 
expense, and give you a percentage on the 
profits, which would be considerable, for 
Crastino is now famous ; he has his place in 
Italian poetry." 

She looked at me, half offended, half 
abashed. 

" Sell it, make money by it ! But how 
can you talk like that ? But his blood, his 
life, is there, and mine also ! Oh, you can- 
not understand. Read it, read it ... it 
will always ring in my ears till my dying 
hour. It contains all that he told me of his 
sorrows, all his love for his sister : and then 
... oh, my poor love, my poor love ! '* 

She wept despairingly. 

I let her tears flow for a Uttle. Her whole 
frail body was convulsed with sobs. Her 
hair had come down and covered her 
face. I noticed that her magnificent blonde 
'tresses were cut off a little below the 
shoulders. 

'* Please, please listen to me a moment," 
I urged. " We will think it over. We can 
easily print it at our expense ; the money 
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we receive can be spent on raising a suitable 
tomb to our poor friend. I will read the 
book at once, and return it to you to-morrow 
morning." 

She turned to me comforted. I grasped 
her hand with emotion and went out. 

How I suffered and wept that night cannot 
be told. 

How horrible Ufe is if any one can go 
through what that poor boy suffered : how 
terrible is art, which condenms a man to 
probe, examine, mould this sorrow as though 
it were the clay from which the statue is to 
be formed ! What a horrible gift is poetry ! 
To the poet it is a curse, an instnmient 
which intensifies his suffering. My keenest 
sorrows, my vain longings for love have 
never made me suffer as keenly as I did at 
this revelation of a Ufe so inhimianly sad. . . . 

Yet I had heard him exclaim, with con- 
sternation in his voice, " To Uve, to Uve . . . 
Too late! too late!" So he had desired 
Ufe ; at the end he had clung to it with all 
his strength. 

Was this the result of my theories ! No. 
A woman's smile had penetrated that Ufe of 
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inexpressible sorrow, and that had been 
enough. This simple creature, merely be- 
cause she was a woman, had been able to 
perform this miracle ; for an instant he had 
felt strong, bold, complete, a man ! He 
had sung his brief hymn to Ufe, then had 
disappeared. 

A short poem tells his sister's brief drama ; 
meditations on birth and death, the expecta- 
tion of a new life spnmg from an unknown 
seed, which he would caress with a vain 
question in his eyes and a dread in his heart ; 
the dread of the unknown man who had come 
between him and his sister, and whose un- 
seen presence would loom ever larger between 
them. Her death had only left its mark 
in sad, indistinct echoes ringing through 
a few poems on soUtude and death, in 
which the sense of m3^tery struck terrifying 
chords. 

A series of sonnets, dense in meaning and 
to me somewhat obscure, comprises in a 
brief synthesis the modem conception of 
existence; the free expansion of childhood, 
the scientific revelation of life, the initiation 
of love, the fusion of two beings, the pro- 
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pagation of life in time and space, now and 
in the future ; abstract ideas vivified by 
living words, more than by images. Here 
he really points out the way to the poets of 
the future ; he is a pioneer. 

Then a new section opens with a burst of 
joy. It is as though the inmiinent sun, 
whose presence behind a barrier of clouds has 
yet been felt, suddenly flooded the plain, 
drying up the puddles and raising triimiphant 
vegetation out of the soil. Winged love 
lyrics follow, in which a figure, instinct with 
life, takes shape and colour, and smiles, 
simple, tmcultured, and profound, with all 
the freshness of a motmtain flower. The 
meeting in the squalid setting of the attic, 
transformed by this miracle into a vaulted 
and spired cathedral ; two airy, songful 
Uves, one warbling whilst the other weeps. 
I did not re-read the book, but the impres- 
sion it made on me is profound ; the vision 
evoked most clear. I see that fragile child 
clinging to the chill limbs of my poor friend, 
as though to infuse, joy into him, and never 
have I seen or dreamt of anything more 
beautiful than that group. He speaks, he 
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fascinates the little singing - bird with his 
music, which will ring in her heart till 
death, and she Ustens — and adores ; adores 
the unknown, which glows for her in that 
body she embraces, so pale and yet so 
eager. 

As soon as I saw the Biondina open her 
window next morning and put out the bird- 
cage and the flower-pots, serious and serene 
as though the springs of laughter within her 
were dried up, I knocked at her door. My 
face must have expressed the reverence and 
admiration which I felt, for she gave me an 
almost grateful smile. 

Seated on a rug, spread out on the floor 
beside her, was a two-year old baby, with an 
empty basin between its Uttle legs, rotmd 
which it kept scraping a spoon which it 
vainly carried to its Ups. 

" You see, I too have a baby," she said, 
smiUng. 

" Is it Minca's ? '* I inquired. 

"Yes. I am very fond of it. Isn't it 
pretty ? '* 

I looked at it a minute ; it was not at all 
pretty; it had pale, flabby cheeks, large 
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ears, and a huge mouth with the lips of a 
mulatto, but its eyes shone, fixed on me, like 
two carbuncles. 

Yes ; it is a nice little thing," I replied. 
I have thought all night about what you 
said yesterday. We will make him a fine 
monument hke the one to Silvio Pellico in 
the new cemetery. I know who will make 
it : I will go to Signor Bistolfi and give him 
the book and tell him it is I. . . ." 

*' Do you know Bistolfi ? He would be 
sure to make a beautiful monument, even 
out of a small piece of marble ! " 

" Yes ! A friend of mine used to sit to 
him. Then she married. Once she went to 
him to tell him that her baby had died ; he 
did a portrait of it and gave it to her. ..." 

" The book will pay for the marble ! Will 
you go to the publisher ? We must also 
speak with Signorina Lavriano." 

A question kept puzzling me. I asked : 

"Tell me . . . what has become of your 
hair?" 

" I sold it," she replied at once, embar- 
rassed, but with a faint smile. 

" I don't beUeve you ! " 
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She burst into tears, with a mingled ex- 
pression of shame and joy. 

"No one knows/' she confessed. "How 
much do you think I could have got for it ? 
The hairdresser downstairs once offered me 
seventy lire. It was beautiful, was it not ? 
And he was so fond of it ! . . . Before they 
screwed down the coffin. . . . Minca never 
noticed it.'* 

She was as pleased as a child. I saw in 
my mind's eye her beautiful tresses on the 
poor dead boy's breast. 

The baby had crawled over the edge of 
the rug and sat looking at me, laughing, with 
its Uttle bare legs on the brick pavement, 
and the bo^d upside down between its 
feet. 

" Up with you, Uttle btmdle ! " she ex- 
claimed, removing the bowl and sitting him 
on the bed ; then, turning to me : 

" He is two years old, and can't walk yet. 
By the way, do you know that the drunkard 
is in prison ? You ought to help Minca if 
you can. She will come to grief ; I am afraid 
she will go mad or do something rash." 

" Why has he been sent to prison ? " 
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" They took him for a receiver of stolen 
goods. He was at the comer of Via Bon- 
sanigo when thieves broke into a jeweller's 
shop ; perhaps he knew them ; here we 
can't help knowing thieves and miforttmates 
. . . and maybe, he knew nothing about 
them. That poor woman ! The nmis of St. 
Zita bring her something, and the children 
go every day to the Daily Bread Society. 
She has given up eating ; one has to force 
a bite of food into her mouth. I want to 
look after this Uttle one, but how about the 
other two ? Notu is nine years old, the 
other one, a half-imbecile girl, is six. Do 
you know how much she earns now ? Six 
lire a month as bed-maker to a clerk in the 
lottery of&ce who lives on the fourth floor. A 
few months ago she had several bedrooms to 
do, and even made as much as thirty sous a 
day. When her husband was sent to prison 
no one would have her, except the lottery 
clerk, who perhaps doesn't know yet, or eke 
maybe he is a socialist. . . . The idea ! one 
may put up with the wife of a drunkard, 
but the wife of a thief, no ! Isn't it so, 
Gip ? " she continued, kissing the baby. 
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" Now I ask you what this poor mnocent 
can know about it all ? " 

Suddenly her eyes opened wide, and she 
stared out of the window at the roof. I 
turned in that direction ; a Uttle chimney- 
sweep had stepped out of a dormer window, 
had perched himself with his hobnailed boots 
on the edge of the roof not far from my 
attic,/ and was glancing round with steady 
gaze. 

'' No need to fear for him," said the girl. 
" Do you remember Notii ? What a 
fright ! " 

The chimney-sweep tmwotmd the rope 
round his waist, put down his brushes, and 
then, sitting astride a chimney, thrust his 
wire brush down it and withdrew it again 
with all his strength. The sky was crossed 
by silvery clouds driven before the wind, and 
whilst they moved forward in a compact 
mass, the little black figure and the chimney 
and the roof seemed to sail on with a slow 
movement which made me feel giddy. 

" And that poor child. Who knows where 
his mother is ? They say there are mothers 
who sell them, hire them out for three or 
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four years. . . . How awful ! And the law 
allows such things ? '' 

" The law ? What do you know about 
the law, my good girl ? Come, you are a 
little socialist, eh ? '* 

" I ? *' she repUed, eyeing me curiously. 
" Do you think so ? I should Uke to be 
something, but I am nothing. Vigi, indeed, 
used to say that I was ... I don't remember 
what . . . have youneead it ? What beauti- 
ful things, eh ? At first I used to feel quite 
shy in his presence ; but he told me just to 
be beautiful and smile, and that was enough 
for him. He would gaze at me for hours and 
hours, and I used to worry lest he should 
not find me as he wished, but then I saw 
he was so happy ! I am sure he usedn't to 
look at me^ but whilst he looked, all sorts of 
beautiful memories and ideas used to come to 
him. ... He always wanted me to smile, and 
I smiled on till the end, but oh, with what a 
heavy heart, whilst I watched him d5dng I '* 

She hugged the baby, who drew back in 
surprise ; then she wiped her eyes : 

"And whilst I smiled without speaking — 
I never spoke — ^he thought of the roses, the 
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country, the stars, and said that I belonged 
to them, and he also. . . . How often he 
pomted out the stars to me ! We used to 
look out of the window, over the roofs, at 
the night sky, and he told me that they are 
all alive or will become so, and that he would 
soon be going to one of them. . . . And 
indeed, I feel sure he is still alive. I saw 
my baby die, and oh, how I did cry ! But 
afterwards I felt as I did when one oi my 
canaries died ; it was all ended, ended for 
ever ! But he ... it cannot be. He talked 
right to the end, and told me so many things 
which I can't remember. . . . Oh, how I try 
to remember, but I can't. Yet I feel myself 
another woman since those words, and I 
wish to Uve, though I wanted to die with 
him ; I feel that I must live because there 
is something I must do. I don't know what 
it is, and I am waiting. ..." 

I watched this simple girl, and she seemed 
to me possessed by some mysterious power, 
as though some strong will had transfused 
itself into her ; she smiled to dissipate the 
impression of the grave words which had 
almost unconsciously risen from her heart 
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to her lips ; but behind the smile and in 
her pensive eyes I saw that they must now 
be the very essence of her being. Love had 
performed the miracle, and a deep melancholy 
assailed me as usual when brought face to 
face with that which must always remain an 
ineffable mystery to me. 

Meantime the perusal of Crastino's life 
had confirmed me in an idea which had 
first occurred to me on hearing him relate 
his story and comparing it with my own. 
My Memorial, with its formal yet inaccurate 
divisions, with its attempt at precision, 
which made it arid, with its unreliable and 
ponderous learning, struck me as woefully 
ineflicient when compared with the simple 
personal narrative of a life. Even the first 
part, which described the miseries of to-day, 
was incomplete and one-sided. I kept on 
telling myself that. perhaps the bare story of 
my life would be more characteristic, more 
suggestive than a treatise for which I lacked 
the necessary discipline of age. And as to 
the style, if I have not Crastino's art I have 
passion, I have the will to seize the world 
in my hands and twist and fashion it 
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like the clay amidst which I was bom, 
so strong a will that it tortures and con- 
sumes me. 

A few days afterwards I began this narra- 
tive. As to securing an audience, I was 
certain of succeeding, somehow. 



XV 

I MADE more than one attempt to return to 
my printing-oflfice. At last I asked for an 
explanation. And then I understood. A 
new manager had come about a month 
before the strike. Had his predecessor been 
very lenient with me ? I suppose so, for 
the reproofs and the fines which the new- 
comer inflicted on me were nearly always 
justifiable. I must have been permanently 
preoccupied and perturbed by the events 
which imroUed themselves aroimd me, for I 
was constantly letting serious mistakes escape 
my notice. My manners also must have 
changed greatly, for the attitude of my 
fellow proof-readers towards me who passed 
whole days, side by side with them, on the 
same bench, had entirely altered. Perhaps 
I did not pay attention to their questions, 
and either did not answer, or put them off 
with a few careless or impatient remarks. 
I cannot say : I only know that on very 

•59 
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few faces did I read any regret at my ex- 
clusion. 

The last time I was there I gazed with 
infinite sadness at the large glass-roofed shop 
where I had passed nearly ten years of my 
life. 

Ten years ! The long line of compositors 
in their grey overalls stood before the cases ; 
at brief intervals two men passed down the 
passage, one behind the other, carrying 
on a plank the " form '' ready for the 
press, as though they were carrying a 
stretcher or a coffin. On the opposite side 
the cylinders revolved with a loud din, the 
sheets rained out one on top of the other, 
the women in their long overalls kept on 
repeating their monotonous movements, feed- 
ing the sheets into the press or collecting 
them into piles. On two side platforms the 
women binders were in constant motion. A 
himdred women and a hundred men. It was 
impossible to imagine that relations other 
than those existing between the several parts 
of a machine might be formed between these 
beings created for a mutual understanding. 
Yet amidst the ceaseless labour of all these 
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individuals, reduced to the semblance of the 
teeth on a cog-wheel, amidst the minute work 
of type-setting and the din of the raised 
platforms, smiles, desires, loves, formed and 
crossed, and when the midday bell suddenly 
set all these people free who had been bound 
down and stiffened for hours and hours in a 
huge mechanical organism, and the crowd 
streamed down the passages and out by the 
door into the sunny street, what joy it used 
to be to see them return to life, become 
human beings once more, smile, talk, ques- 
tion, greet at parting, go off in groups as 
friends, or arm in arm as lovers I 

Perhaps some of the girls, who were all 
clad alike in overalls, and so devoted all their 
attention to the way they dressed their hair, 
may have cast on me looks not merely of 
contempt or indifference. I have the impres- 
sion of some faint smile, of some sympathetic 
glance, and I know not to which of them to 
ascribe it. Perhaps the woman I could have 
loved was there ? 

Ten years ! 

So I was free at last ! For the first time 
in my life I felt independent, I had no master. 
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In the orphanage I had been subject during 
working hours to the employer to whom I 
was apprenticed, and at other times to the 
managers of the Institute ; then I had gone 
from master to master, with a constant 
feeUng of subjection, so that even in hoU- 
days I could not rid myself of the recollec- 
tion of the slavery of the morrow and of 
the following weeks. But, even now, do I 
feel really free ? No. There is a basis of 
unreasoning timidity in my character, which 
is a real stigma of inferiority : should I 
wish to assert my independence, I should 
certainly do so with undue emphasis which 
would look like rebellion. I think this must 
have been the case in my dealings with the 
manager of the printing-oflice. 

Anxious to enjoy to the full, at least, the 
sensation of physical Uberty, I took long 
walks over the hills around Turin. What 
deep breaths, what baths of air and sunshine 
amidst the autumn scents ! • And what amaze- 
ment I experienced on finding myself suddenly 
before luminous and limitless horizons. I had 
never felt myself so fully alive. Oh, I was 
right when I used to tell Crastino that Ufe 
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is good ! Yes, one need only be sound in 
mind and body ; happiness is perhaps a 
very simple and easy matter. Many are 
satisfied with the mere fact of Uving, yet 
that is not happiness. Doubtless happiness 
consists in feeling oneself alive. A man's 
happiness increases as his life becomes more 
complex, full, intense, and those who have 
most vitaUty are most capable of happiness. 
This has always been my opinion, a simple 
one, yet uninteUigible to most people. But 
when this luminous and victorious truth shall 
at last gain general recognition, will not our 
social life change ? 

One day during my excursions over the 
hills, I found myself in the neighboiu'hood 
of Gassino. I went there, and recognised a 
few dilapidated houses, but no faces aroused 
in me recollections of that remote past. I 
felt no closer ties imite me to those poor 
peasants who worked in the sown fields, than 
those which bind me to the rest of poor, 
blind humanity. Yet near by the brick 
kilns, which were entirely transformed and 
unrecognisable, the sight of the yellow clay 
in which I and my father and my grand- 



1 
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father, whole generations, maybe, had bur- 
rowed, shut in like moles, awoke in me 
mingled sensations both sorrowful and sweet. 
On leaving the village I saw an old man, 
bent double with sciatica, sitting in the sun- 
shine, with the Po and the vast plain spread 
out before him ; his face was wrinkled, 
his small eyes moist and glazed. Had my 
father lived, he would have been such a one ; 
I might have ended thus. The earth in 
which they have dug all their life, seizes 
them at last by the throat, bows them and 
suffocates them on its bosom. 

I returned there one Saturday evening as 
it was getting dark, and the village bell, the 
only festive voice of my childhood, was peal- 
ing joyfully, annoimcing the coming day of 
rest. And a snatch of song arose in my 
memory, rang in my ears, came to my Ups ; 
whence ? And I tramped on and on, towards 
the city, alone on the high-road. And I 
began to sing and weep ; to weep and 
sing— 

" Cant^, cant^, fijete, cant^ touzour ; " 

the tune rang out, so persistently, so 
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sorrowfully, so shrill, long" and penetrating 
... I thought it would drive me mad I I 
jumped into a ploughed field and threw myself 
down on my face in a freshly turned furrow, 
thrusting my hands in amongst the roots, 
biting, sucking the grass. Oh, earth, my 
earth, humble and dear to me, my only 
mother I Who tore me from yoiu* bosom so 
soon that I had even forgotten your flavour ? 

After wandering about thus for two weeks, 
the biu'den of my idle soUtude began to 
weigh heavily upon me. Oh, to be able to 
act I I longed to do something great, some- 
thing really beneficent. 

I thought the matter over. Was I capable 
of devoting myself to a patient, persistent, 
serious effort like the good lady doctor, 
Signorina Lavriano, whose smile and gentle 
touch must have eased or ciu'ed so many 
ills ? I felt strangely impatient ; all that 
was too minute, too slow, and I had no 
time.. For months past I felt in all 
my actions an impulse to hurry, for the 
time ahead of me drew in apace; and 
what was it bringing me ? Misfortune ? 
Disease ? 



i 
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Perhaps the social body contains molecules 
which must disappear to save the organism. 
At times I felt the exaltation and voluptuous- 
ness of sacrifice. Am I also a pathological 
specimen ? It would be surprising if I were 
not. There are some admirably normal types 
such as Signorina Lavriano. Her activity is 
manifold, diffuse, made up of many failures, 
of some successes, very slowly progressive. 
She picks up, joins, straightens out innumer- 
able threads ; she seems to be weaving a 
tapestry of which she will only complete a 
tiny bit, a work which she has inherited from 
one generation and will transmit to another. 
But I feel incapable of giving myself in 
small doses ; I am impatient, irritable. I 
sought for something ready to hand, swift as 
Ughtning, and I sought in vain, I could find 
nothing . . . unless, perhaps, destruction. I 
kept conjuring up two visions, with lik€^ 
vividness, one of which was real, the other 
imaginary. 

In the one Crastino and I were returning 
along a wide road bordered on either side 
with heaped-up piles of snow : a distant 
speck grew rapidly as it approached us : the 
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square-built, lightning-swift car passed by, 
allowing us to catch a mere glimpse of its 
occupant. I followed it with my eye ; a 
Uttle black heap stood there motionless in 
the middle of the road, and the motor- 
car rushed on. Suddenly the vision 
vanished, leaving me with a cold shudder 
down my spine. In the other a heavy 
carriage was passing rapidly along a street 
crowded with people : a man rushed towards 
it and was crushed by the horses' hoofs. 
And I seemed to feel a blow ring through 
my brain. 

One morning I awoke imder the impression 
that I had to accompUsh something. On 
that day ? On the morrow ? And then 
every morning I had the same feeUng of 
expectation and obligation, as of some pro- 
mise which I ought to fulfil and which I 
kept putting off from day to day for reasons 
not entirely dependent on my will. 

The thing I had to do was exclusively 
personal, it was merely the acceptance of 
a course of action which I did not yet clearly 
see, and which slowly but siu'ely was forcing 
itself upon me, for later on I was quite 
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free from the restlessness which took posses- 
sion of me every morning, only to leave 
me in the evening, when I used to say 
to myself, " To-morrow,'* with the impUcit 
intention of considering and finally accepting 
my duty ; as though I hoped thus to silence 
a persistent and irritating voice which kept 
on ever repeating the same words, "It is 
necessary/' 

This is the incident which decided me. 

I had opened my eyes that morning under 
the indistinct impression of a vanishing 
dream or hallucination. I was in the pre- 
sence of a man ; to approach him had 
cost me great fatigue, like making some 
wearisome ascent, and to remain there was 
a mortal danger. Now he looked at me. I 
had some momentous word to tell him, but 
I could not utter it : I felt my Ups move, 
my features contract, perhaps I was emitting 
an inarticulate sound . . . and he looked at 
me without understanding, and his eyes grew 
angry, terrible. . . . And I would willingly 
have killed myself at his feet, if only he 
would understand ! 

On getting up the impression disappeared. 
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or I thought it had. Anyhow I went straight 
to the Town Library to immerse myself in 
books, as I had done for several days past, 
so as to tie down my attention and appease 
the restlessness which tormented me. I had 
become so supersensitive that a sudden cry 
in the street, the nmable of a cab, the claiig 
of a tram-car bell, sent the blood tingling 
through my veins on the side whence the 
noise came. 

On leaving the Town Library, after finish- 
ing Tolstoi's " Resurrection,'' which I had 
begim reading the previous day, I started 
walking homewards in a state of mental 
agitation. I had been in the Ubrary six 
hoiu's ; the sim was setting ; in the far 
distance, behind the comer of the Fr6jus 
monument, the sky seemed to hover Ughtly 
over the white and blue summits of the Alps. 
I drew deep breaths to relieve the sense 
of moral oppression which weighed me down. 
The novel had filled me with a terrible feeling 
of dismay ; it described the mass of social 
iniquity so powerfully, that the well-inten- 
tioned personages portra5%d, and the precepts 
of life which the author laid down, seemed 
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disproportionate, ineip&cacious, futile. And 
I thought that perhaps I was a nsdve soul 
like those Russians, awake to]^all the mon- 
strosity of our social organism, and yet 
fancying myself able to overthrow it with a 
push of the shoulder. Perhaps it is better 
to take it to pieces screw by screw, wheel 
by wheel, as an expert engineer would do. 
But how induce the engineer foremen to 
examine, modify, renew their old machines 
through which modem man comes out falsi- 
fied, deformed, and sometimes crushed ? 

I had reached Piazza Statuto. 

I am in the habit of loitering by the news- 
paper kiosks. I went up to one to see on a 
paper what day of the month it was. I 
chanced to look at the Gazette of Tiuin, 
just published, and was struck at once by 
a title, **The tragedy in Via San Donato." 
At the same moment some paper-boys, who 
were bawling out that heading along the 
streets, caught my attention. A cold 
shudder ran through me, and I bought the 
paper. It filled a whole column ; the re- 
porter began with a long and tearful pre- 
amble : ** The woman appears to be some 
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forty years of age . . . husband is in prison. 
. . . She had sent her three children — the 
eldest was carrying the baby and leading 
the other by the hand — to the Daily Bread 
Society. . . . The woman was kneeling down 
by the wall in a comer of the attic. ... A 
brazier. . . . ** 

I felt a hand on my shoulder ; on turning 
I saw the lady doctor, Signorina Lavriano ; 
she was much upset. 

** I stopped the tram when I saw you here ; 
what a horrible thing ! " she sSiid, pointing 
to the paper. 

** It is Minca, is it not ? " 

** Yes. So you know nothing yet ? I 
have just seen her. I have taken the two 
children to my house, I will see later. . .. . 
It seems she died about midday. She had 
sent the children to us this morning. Poor 
Notu seemed to know ; he wouldn't eat ; 
and he was sullen and silent all day, indeed, 
quite gloomy. . . . What do you think will 
become of that boy ? *' 

I felt dazed. 

" She had closed the shutters, and stopped 
up the chimney,** continued the lady doc- 
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tor. '*She took the most minute precau- 
tions ; all the cracks in the door and 
window were filled up ; the carbonic acid 
soon reached her, kneeling down as she was 
on the floor. . . . She managed to deceive 
even the Biondina, who only knocked when 
the children came back at two o'clock, and 
they were to have remained out till even- 
ing. . . . Notu seemed to know. It was he 
who began crying outside the door, knocking, 
and the other two along with him. ... So 
the portress's husband grew suspicious, and 
broke into the room. The Biondina was 
telling me. . . ." 

We had reached the house almost at a run. 
In the doorway women stood gossiping with 
inquisitive, anxious faces. We walked up- 
stairs. The door was shut and two police- 
men were parading up and down the passage. 
I should like to have looked at the poor dead 
woman, but those two gruff-looking men 
made me give up the idea. 

For several days past I had felt an ill- 
defined fear of the poUce. I felt that they 
stared at me in the streets with persistence 
and suspicion. Perhaps I had grown to look 
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more sullen ; I felt restless and humiliated 
by my lack of emplo3maent. 

We went to the end of the passage to the 
Biondina's room. 

She was sitting, with tear-stained face, 
holding a baby who was gnawing a crust of 
bread, unmoved by her tears and kisses. 
When she saw us she controlled herself with 
an effort, and looked at the lady doctor, , who 
preserved her admirable serenity. 

** One can never think of ever5^hing,** she 
was saying. ** Events mature slowly. I was 
thinking of something for this tmhappy 
woman, but now it is too late; one never 
somehow seems to have the immediate sense 
of urgency, of imminence, of necessity ! My 
help would have come in a month or more's 
time ; and who can measure a human 
being's power of resistance ? To-day we are 
strong ; to-morrow we fall to the ground 
like a rag." 

The whole of this drama struck me as the 
continuation of the one which a great genius 
had built up before my eyes ; but with 
what frightful simplicity fate cast before 
me this terrible reality ! A simplicity which 
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awed me with the terror of mystery. A 
human creature had wished for death, and 
behold, she was dead ; nothing could be 
easier. So easy — and so irreparable. 

But the lady doctor was already thinking 
of the husband and the children. She never 
lingered over the irreparable, and moved 
onwards. Sad events only stimulated her 
to prompter action : ever5^hing supplied her 
with a reason for making the web of her 
actions ever more intricate, like a general 
who avails himself of every trifling advantage 
over a formidable enemy. So every crisis 
gave her an opportimity to induce more of 
her acquaintances to share her ideas and 
her work ; every death bequeathed her a 
legacy. 

" Do you know I have won a vic- 
tory ? ** she added soon, pointing to the 
girl. ** I have a new recruit who can be 
most useful to me. Do you know why ? 
Because she is beautiful : I was greatly 
in need of a beautiful woman who could 
snule sweetly. My babies will quarrel over 
her.'' 

And, noting the girl's silent protests and 
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denials, she said, as though to overcome the 
last resistance : 

" She is too modest. She fancies she is 
good for nothing ... but what need is there 
for knowledge or training ? There is bread 
to distribute, there are poor, starving,, half- 
naked creatures to be received. What is 
easier than to be compassionate ? What can 
be nicer than to have baskets of bread and 
bowls of soup to distribute ? " 
' She rattled on with the fluent eloquence of 
a bom propagandist. 

** I well know that it is not a cheeriEul 
thing to see so much suffering every day ! 
It makes me feel restless and distressed. . . . 
But the distress caused by the sight of suffer- 
ing is immediately soothed by the possibiUty 
of reUeving it, at least for a moment, and 
without difiiculty. . . . You are a good 
needlewoman ; ^ we will make lots of Uttle 
frocks ; we shall have the stuff. . . , There 
are two branches of our work in which the 
Biondina will be able to do a lot of good. 
The Maternity Fund, for instance; you see you 
belong to the same class. Am I not right, 
Stanga ? She will visit the mothers and 
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persuade them to pay one penny a month — 
one penny, you imderstand — ^so as to have the 
means to stay at home and look after them- 
selves in the last weeks of pregnancy. . . . 
And then there is the Daily Bread Society, 
which is only for children and old people, 
who need youth and cheerfulness. And then 
we shall see her blossom, our dear pretty 
thing, who now only wishes to let herself fall 
ill, to let herself die. . . ." 

With great tenderness she went up to the 
girl, stroked her hair, embraced her, and 
kissed her on the forehead. The girl's face 
seemed to radiate. 

" I have been preaching to her for the 
last two weeks,*' she said to me. **Now 
poor Crastino's book is being printed : it 
will soon be out : we have fotmd a good 
publisher, the same one who brings out 
my father's books. Bistolf will design the 
monument, and she will sit for a beautiful 
bas-relief. I have seen the sketch of it 
already — a real wonder ! What will she have 
to do after that ? " 

** It is true," the girl said with conster- 
nation in her voice. " My life ends there." 
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*' That is the reason why you must change 
your Ufe/' the young lady insisted, growing 
suddenly grave ; ** those days must remain 
pxure. You must consider yourself as his al- 
ways, is it not so ? It was he who told you 
to live, and wanted you to live so that he 
could always love you, is it not so, dear ? " 

The girl raised her head, and looked at 
her with resolute, liuninous eyes. 
I will come when you wish/' 
To-morrow, then. Don't let us lose time. 
I will come and fetch you.*' 

She kissed her on the cheek, and then 
turned to me. 

*' And what are you doing now ? " 

I felt slightly troubled as at a veiled 
reproach. 

*' I don't know ... I am preparing my- 
self . . . I fancy I shall find something. . . ." 

" Shall I find work for you also ? Shall 
I speak to Dr. Semmi, who thinks so well 
of you ? Will you also be a recruit for the 
good fight ? I will think it over, and I 
should Uke to see you dare to refuse ! " 

A loud noise of heavy footsteps sounded 
in the passage. We saw a coffin pass through 
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the doorway. The girl burst into a loud fit 
of crying, in which the baby joined. Perhaps 
she remembered another coffin coming along 
that same passage, and thought of her dead 
lover ? The lady doctor shut her in her attic ; 
then as she walked off, she said to me : 

" Do not allow despair, barren despair, to 
get the upper hand of you. I am going 
to the Salamander in a minute. You know 
she is ill? . . ." 

She grasped my hand : *' Remember, you 
must act ! " 

The Uttle energy I had for life seemed to 
disappear for ever along with her ! 

** You must act. . . .** 

I unfolded the paper I had bought. How 
could the readers have eyes for anything 
except the dreadful tragedy related in those 
columns ? How had the writers been able 
to think of other matters ? 

" The Discount Bank." " Consols at four 
per cent." ** Erythrea." " The Union of the 
Constitutional Parties." How paltry ! 

And what had I done for that poor woman ? 
Could I perhaps have prevented that suicide ? 
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I had given her a little money, and that was 
all. Was this my whole duty ? Here was 
another problem. ... Is it my business to 
see that people do not kill themselves ? Yet 
the guilt is partly mine. We all have our 
share of guilt. It is intolerable. 

And the feeUng of my helplessness op- 
pressed me. To be so full of energy, of 
passion, of indignation, and yet to feel op- 
pressed, crushed, as by the weight of a 
mountain ! But I am Uke an oak sapling 
which has taken root in an old wall, and how 
many such growths there are arotmd me ! 
Thanks to us, the old wall will spUt and 
crumble away ! 

Can I then do nothing but destroy ? I 
cannot build, I cannot make any use of my 
strength. There is no demand for my real 
powers. Would it not be as well, then, to 
fling them like a rag at the feet of some one 
who could act ? 

Perhaps I might be able to give some 
paltry aid to the poor wretches who die 
arotmd me ; I might, perhaps, place to 
my credit many Uttle deeds, many small 
kindnesses, many words, many tears shed 
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for them. . . . But then I should have to 
limit myself to them. I should have to 
become short-sighted. I must not give the 
reins to brain and heart and embrace all the 
misery of the world. I must not heap it up 
into a mass that will crush me. . . . But I 
have so much more to give, I possess so 
much more ! This is why I can only think 
of a constructive, splendid, fruitful action. 

Hiat evening (how far off it seems already !) 
I wandered about Tiuin taking innumerable 
turnings. The lamps were Ut, the spaces in 
front of the caf ^ were thronged ; then the 
theatres turned out their crowds, the streets 
emptied, the Ughts thinned out, and the city 
assumed its nocturnal aspect, sad and deserted. 

Then only the denizens of darkness re- 
mained aUve ; women waiting at the street 
comers, bare-headed, their hands beneath 
their aprons ; seekers of cigar ends, creeping 
Uke stray dogs along the curbstones, with 
their lamps; the match-sellers who hobble 
from one night caf6 to another — the sen- 
sation was a novel one to me and had the 
fascination of a nightmare. I walked into 
one of these places. A bald-headed, ignoble- 
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feattired old woman opened the door for 
me, holding up tmder my nose a basket of 
matches and other thmgs.' In the smoke- 
laden atmosphere, rotmd the crowded tables, 
were seated youths with wizened faces, and 
girls in showy dresses and hats : they 
seemed to me like dwarf trees shaken by a 
steady wind. Some played cards while 
they smoked and drank beer. I thought of 
the cotmtry inns where I sometimes went 
on Sundays, and of the drinking bouts some 
of my mates went in for. How much better 
than all this. 

On leaving the Dreker beer-shop I wandered 
about, almost without reaUsing what I was 
doing, for I had quite lost all idea of time. 
Once I felt that I was being followed : I 
turned, but could see no one. I hastened 
on again, and then slowed down, for fear of 
attracting attention. I fotmd myself on the 
bridge of the Gran Madre, and ascended 
the Monte dei Cappucini ; and there, with 
my elbows on the parapet, I stood a long 
while gazing at the black mass of the city, 
and at the dark quiet waters of the river, 
in which the lampUghts were mirrored like 
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a double row of stars ; and I walked away 
with a pang at my heart and a vague feel- 
ing as of something I was losing hold of day 
by day, minute by minute, as if I had to 
bid an eternal farewell one by one to all 
the things I saw. 

As I walked along Corso Vittorio I was 
overcome by sleep and deadly weariness. I 
went into the Station Caff6 and drank 
a glass of hot milk. I only stayed there a 
few minutes, but what a sight ! All the 
monsters of the night seemed to be gathered 
there, horrid mockeries of humanity, dwarfe, 
lame men, hunchbacks, the paralytic and 
the maimed, with their peddling packs which 
seemed a part of their deformity ; and none 
of them aroused compassion, only disgust 
and indignation. It seemed as if all these 
most unfortunate people strove to simu- 
late the infirmities which afflicted them, 
like odious caricatures of real distress. And 
the ribald jests which were addressed to 
them by women with dark rings round their 
eyes, and coarse, crooked mouths, thrilled 
me with anger, and sununoned insults to 
my lips. 
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As soon as I was outside, the sharp air 
gave me a salutary shock. My ideas cleared, 
and the nightmare impression wore off. 
It was four o'clock, and the whole city had 
assumed a curious bluish hue beneath the 
dawning sky. I felt as if I had been dream- 
ing, and began walking rapidly homewards. 
My Umbs felt heavy and aching ; a bitter 
coating in my mouth gave me a feeling of 
nausea. 

In Piazza Castello some workmen were 
laying down the tram-lines by the Ught of a 
glaring naphtha lamp, and their loud hanmier- 
ing startled me and seemed to give a vigorous 
and healthy tone to my thoughts. I was 
touched by their labour amidst the sleep 
which lay on the great city and the paltry 
activity of those creatures of vice and 
degradation whom I had just left. Were 
not truth and justice theirs ? I felt a 
momentary impulse to say so to one of 
them. Maybe I am a rhetorician, perhaps 
an artist ; but the fancies I conceive with 
extreme vivacity and strength, and which I 
sometimes unconsciously formulate, never 
pass from the realm of thought to that of 
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action. Perhaps I was bom to be an orator 
or a writer. 

Two policemen stepped up whilst I was 
watching. A shudder ran through me, but 
I stayed on, and only moved when I felt 
that they had disappeared. Then I reflected 
that it was absolutely necessary that no 
suspicion should rest on me if I intended to 
act in any way. But how convince them 
that I shouldtnever be dangerous . . . except 
to myself ? 

[ That was the only night I ever spent 
entirely out-of-doors (how confused time 
and space grow in my mind !) and it made 
a tremendous impression on me. There 
exists, then, a subterranean population which 
comes out at night from the sewers ; people 
like the black moths which beat their wings 
against the translucent lamps of the electric 
lights, a population which thrives on cowar- 
dice, on infamy, on the vices of others, of 
those others who sleep imtroubled slumbers 
in the morning ? What, then, is humanity, 
this amalgamation of sacrifice and oppres- 
sion, of purity and vileness ? Can there be 
a way of salvation for such beings ? 
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We must wait for the futtire generations, 
the offspring^f good and healthy men, and 
for their children's children. How far off 
all that is ! 

Suddenly, I know not why, I distinctly 
saw with my mind's eye two figures which 
I had never before associated, the serene 
head of an apostle and a childish face. Dr. 
Semmi and Signorina Eva. 

What joy I felt for a [moment — what 
joy! • 

On reaching home a great feeling of calm 
had taken possession of me. I had accepted. 
I fell into a deep and tranquil sleep. 

Thus my life has slipped away. Perhaps 
there are some people free to travel, to 
observe countries and customs; and others 
who enjoy themselves, eat, laugh, go to the 
races and the fashionable watering resorts, 
along side of those who die, who are con- 
stantly d3dng. ... I have belonged to 
none of these. I have passed beside life, 
but I have only come in contact with one 
of its aspects, and that only for a moment ; I 
have hardly had a glimpse of the vast sea 
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and the inexhaustible waves ; some few beings 
emerged far enough to catch my eye. Now 
the sea will close again over me, and for 
ever. 

And I have written these pages. . . . Little 
by little I seemed to free myself of myself, 
of my life, my miseries — to enter naked and 
pure into the vast sea of life. 

The lady doctor, Signorina Eva, has just 
come — busy as usual — ^to take off the Sala- 
mander to the hospital. Some one else will 
occupy her attic. Unknown faces appear 
at the familiar windows, and look at me 
without even an instant's relief from their 
wretched cares. The only familiar sound is 
the whistling of Cimisin, who has not been 
much embittered by the taste of the poison. 
How many have been engulphed by the whirl- 
pool since he has Uved here ! And into 
the darkness which closes over them the old 
madman[[still-whistles. 

There stands Signorina Eva at the further 
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end of the courtyard. She has disappeared. 
. . . Farewell, vision of siinUght ! May I 
have you in my eyes when I die ! She has 
waved me good-bye from a distance. . . . 
How beautiful was the sun ! . . . 



1 



XVI 

Here I am, at last, alone with myself. 

Do I fear ? No. I see myself. A black 
speck appears in the far distance ; it grows, 
it advances, it is upon me. I spring into 
the middle of the road, I shut my eyes, 
motionless, rigid. . . . Ha ! 

From that instant, from that shock, a 
new life will begin for one . . . perhaps for 
many. 

Will the incident be perverted ? Will the 
papers write of a poor lunatic ? For a few 
hours, maybe, but then the truth will come 
to light. 

One of these days all will be finished ; per- 
haps Uhtnorrow. 

There is nothing to detain me. . I believe 
I have found out the meaning of life. The 
individual cannot be happy by himself, be- 
cause death waits at the end of everything. 
Thus the secret of happiness even for the in- 
dividual is to feel himself immortal, to feel 
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himself live in others, in humanity, in the 
Universal Being. Death has no terrors for 
me ; true, it is repugnant to the whole 
of my bodily substance ; it is repugnant 
to the vague consciousness which pervades 
all the molecules in my composition, to 
all the elementary units of which I am a 
colony ; these will indeed make me feel all 
their cohesive force at the decisive moment ; 
but it is not repugnant to my higher con- 
sciousness. 

Life is too painful for me ; the sufferings 
of others now re-act on me with too much 
violence. I might be the most unfortunate 
of my fellow-creatures and yet not suffer one- 
thousandth part of what I suffer now that 
I feel myself permeated, intoxicated with all 
the sufferings of humanity. Ought I, perhaps, 
to flee the town, the society of my fellows, 
and take refuge in the country, isolating 
myself in the midst of healthy and serene 
nattire ? But now even the deserts, where 
hermits used to withdraw themselves, are 
somebody's property, and nowhere does the 
echo of suffering cease. • . . Besides, it is 
too late. 

T 
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I have found the reason why others should 
live and I should die. Suicide is cowardly 
when it spells flight. I shall not fly ; I shall 
plunge into Ufe ; by my deaths no matter 
how it fructify — ^sacrifice is never sterile — I 
shall certainly confer on my fellows a fuller 
sense of Uberty, of solidarity. I say to all 
who live to-day, whatever be their position 
in the world, " You must act and love ; you 
must set Umits to your own will, harmonise 
it with the will of others. Whether yours be 
a hmnble or a principal part in the social 
chorus, expand to its utmost the soul 
which destiny has granted you ; embrace 
hiunanity and nature, unify yourself with 
them and derive strength from them ; act 
and love ! " 

The shock I shall give to this wave of 
hmnanity, which is painfully turning itself 
to harmony, will be like the shock which 
shatters a vitiated organism, scattering its 
component parts, so that they may find 
their true way and their right place. Thus 
my voluntary death will bear witness to 
life. 

Shall I sleep to-night ? In a few days' 
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time all will be finished. I do not fear my- 
self ; only I shall suffer much from impatience 
and restlessness during these days, whilst 
waiting for the moment to arrive. 
Then ... I shall sleep. 



THE END 
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